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Af A might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, lt him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. Lf he tells the crimes of great man, thay 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
Ae regatds truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
qsentiiiince 

_ It was known by the Government at the beginning of 
last week in London that General Skobeleff had achieved 
an important success over the Geok Tepe Turkomans ; but 
the news was kept secret until the beginning of this week, 
when it reached England from ordinary sources. The 
same sources now inform us that the investment 
ef the Barkoman stronghold has begun, the first parallel 
having been opened at something less than half a mile. 
This fact alone is sufficient to show that the Fekkes have 
no guns of any size, and probably few rifles of any power ; 
so that the result is more than ever a foregone con- 
clusion, and in a very short time we shall learn that 
General Skobeleff has cleared the defences, and, under 
éever of his artillery, which the Russians know well how 
to use en masse, delivered an assault which may be 
Sanguinary, but must be successful. . Perhaps, as Mr. 
Grant Duff has said that the capture of Merv would 
send.a.thrill throughout England, and as Geok Tepe is 
the ‘last real stronghold of the Turkomans, we shall begin 
to find when it has fallen that England is awake to the 
meahing of the victory which will give Russia the complete 
command of the frontier of North-East Persia, and 
through Meshed lies the way to Herat, all the more 
readily that, as the Duke of Argyll has just told his 
party and the public, Persia is entirely under the hand 
of Russia. ‘This being so, we should like to know what 
we are doing by way of countercheck, quarrelsome or 


otherwise. 


The news from the Greek frontier and from Constan- 
tinople grows darker every day, and the semi-official 
manifesto of that exalted but by no means trusted official, 
Hobart Pacha, is another proof that, as we have before 
declared, Turkey has said her last word in adopting M. 
Waddington’s line of 1878. The next time Greek troops 
fire on Turkish troops pursuing brigands within the Otto- 

man frontier ‘the fire will probably be returned, and the 
Shots of those shots will be heard very far indeed. Mean- 
while, if England is, as there is too much reason to believe, 
still secretly encouraging Greece, there is nothing to be de- 
sired in the attitude of the great central Powers of Europe. 
They have declared that they will not interfere for the 
protection of the Hellenes if the latter break the peace. 
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Under these circumstances, and considering that Dervish 
Pacha with about 9,000 men has just reinforced the 
divisions of which Moukhtar Pacha will have the com- 
mand, Greece might be thought mad to move. But 
move she will, we believe, as soon as the weather allows 
her, and the East will once more be desolated ; for, as 
M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire shows, it will be utterly im- 
possible to localise the war when it has been once 


begun. 
As we believe we were the first to draw attention to 


“* Special Commissioner ” of the 


Daily News, it isa ‘duty 
to say, now that the whole of the letters are before us in 
a book, that “ Disturbed Ireland” will be found one of 
the most trustworthy pictures that is accessible to the 
public of the sister island as it is. Of course it is not 
a complete picture. All Ulster, the north midland 
counties, and the south-eastern counties are untouched. 
But so far as it goes the volume has more than 
literary merit, for which it is conspicuous; it has, 
especially at the present moment, high political value. 
Mr. Bernard H. Becker, long known to journalists as 
one of the most accomplished of their number, has here 
made a name which will not soon be forgotten, has done 
the journal with which he is connected yeoman’s service, © 
and has given the English public the means of judging 
for itself what is wanted in Ireland; His impartiality is 
as valuable as his frankness. 


The conflict of evidence, as it seems to be, between 
the Bombay correspondent of the Standard quoting the 
Bombay Gazette, and the Calcutta agent of Reuter quoting 
the ignorance of the Calcutta Government, as to the 
Kolhapur trials, need hardly astonish us. The Bombay 
Gazette is by all admitted to be one of the best informed 
journals in India. The Calcutta official information is 
very often much behind the current time. A recent pro- 
posal to establish uniformity of time for Indian clocks 
might be well applied to uniformity of sense in communi- 
cations between the great centres of Government. We 
are bound, however, to admit that if the authorities at 
Calcutta were questioned as to the truth of a sensational 
telegram, which asserted a widespread treasonable com- 
bination in the petty State of Kolhapur, they would with 
perfect justice pooh-pooh it, and the telegram fathered 
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upon the Bombay Governor's private secretary confirms 
the estimate formed as to the exaggerated nature of the 
statement. But we suppose that the Dakoit mentioned 
by that official has had to stand his trial, and evidence 
has probably been given of some wild talk such as the 
Puna incendiaries indulged in. The trials of Wasadeo 
Bulwunt and his accomplices disclosed nothing but a 
conspiracy for the purposes of plunder, dignified in- 
deed with assertions of a patriotic purpose. The 
ancient spirit of the bold freebooters that had to 
be curbed “in wild Mahratta battle” 
“in the Dekhan. 


in the story was to allure the Cat- princess. 


against the British administration in the small protected 


State is interesting, as showing that law and order 


are regarded as intimately bound up with its con- 
tinuance. The contemporaneous telegrams as_ to 
trouble in the wild districts conterminous with the 
scene of the Rampa /ffuri only remind us that 
there are still existing barbarous and lawless tribes in 
india, which, on the principle of comparing small things 


with great, suggest the savages of Dartmoor in Eliza- 


bethan times, or the gipsies in the nineteenth century. 


To talk of the hill tribes of the ceded districts or the 
scarcely reclaimed Sonthals as exemplifying a spirit of 
disaffection is about as wise as to point to the street 


arabs of London as Home Rulers. 


Now that it is fully proved that the Lord Mayor of 
London has been made the victim, in the worst Greek 
style, of a hoax perpetrated by his brother mayor at 
Athens, it may be useful to say a few words about the 
First of all, then, the statue found 


real facts of the case. 
in the Hellenic capital is not any work by Phidias at all, 
but merely a copy, of evidently Roman origin. Secondly, 
it is a copy twelve times smaller in size than the original 


was. Thirdly, it is not the only copy in existence, for 


there are quite a number of either Greek or Roman 
imitations of the same statue, one of these having been 
discovered in 1859 by Mr. Lenormant, and which is 
preserved at the Theseion at Athens itself. A plaster 
cast of the same is in the Berlin Museum. The copy 


now discovered is three feet high, in marble, and well 
It is an imitation of the so-called “ Athené 
Parthenos” ; that is, of the colossal statue formed of 
rafters and clay, and covered with tablets of gold and 
Statues of 


preserved, 


ivory, which once stood in the Parthenon. 
this kind being easily destructible, special families, it may 
be remembered, were appointed as guardians at Athens 
and Olympia to keep watch and ward over them. In all 
probability the colossal statue in question was dissolved 
into its component parts in the fifth century, when 
Christianity made an end to the worship of Athené, 
and her temple was converted into a church, dedi- 
cated to Hagia Sophia. There were three great 
Athené statues by Phidias : namely, the one just men- 
tioned ; another, called “ Athené Promachos,” sixty feet 
in height, cast in bronze, which stcod not far from the 
Erechtheion ; and a third, named the Lemnian Athené, 
because the inhabitants of Lemnos had sent it as a gift 
to the Akropolis. The copy of the Athené recently found 
is also called Nikephoros, because the goddess bears 
upon her right hand a Niké, who symbolises Victory. 
Pausanias (i. 24) and Pliny (Nat. Hist., 36, 18) describe 
this statue with many details which fit in with the copy 
now found, minus the spear and the reliefs of the shield, 





still survives 
The Ramoosis of Kolhapur are 
hereditary thieves, and promised loot is as sure to 


make them recur to their original nature as the mouse 
The “ scare” 


as to any widespread disaffection and conspiracy 


£375,000. 


and of the basis. It is a pity that the chief civic digni- 
tary of the Greek capital should have thought fit to 
indulge in a piece of humbug of so short-legged a nature, 
and which even he might have seen would quickly come 
to a fall and to grief. Abroad, in learned and political 
circles best disposed towards Greek claims, it is felt that 
“ such dreary carnival jokes are only calculated to destroy 


sympathies for the Hellenic cause.” 


Louise Michel has excommunicated M. Clémenceau- 
The “Grande Communarde” has formally cut off the 
deputy for Montmartre from the fold of the elect, and 
M. Gambetta’s irreconcileable rival has suffered a heavy 
loss of popularity in consequence. When M. Clémenceau, 
appeared on the platform to welcome to Paris the last 
batch of returning Communists, he received the intima- 
tion of his fate from Louise Michel, who, bitterly 
reproaching him with his absence from the funeral of 
Blanqui, refused to shake hands with him. As the train 
containing the amnestied Communists drove up, his 
attempt to ingratiate himself with the heroes was roughly 
prevented by a cry from Louise Michel’s party to have 
nothing to do with “that bourgeois.” It is said that 
Clémenceau was heard to exclaim, as he retired, that ‘it 
was paying high for his re-election to have to consort 
with such brutes.” A still more unpleasing reflection 
would be to have to remember that he had tried to court 
the favour of “the brutes,” and to be in serious doubt of 
having secured his re-election after all. The cruel snub 
to Clémenceau was, it need not be said, delectable 
intelligence for the Palais Bourbon. 


The Berlin Militér Wochendlatt, the leading military’ 
journal in Germany, has just published an article dealing: 
with the British Army in its relation to recent political’ 
It is of opinion that, “considered from a 


events. 
purely strategical point of view,” Candahar should not 


be abandoned by our troops. 
Africa, the writer appears to have little doubt of the 


early success of the British arms, “the Transvaal, being: 
an open, undulating country, well adapted for cavalry’ 


and artillery.” Ireland also comes under consideration, 
and the German military authority advises Her Majesty's 


Government to “put down the Land League with a 


strong hand,” and quotes as the motto of that organisa- 
tion the saying of Fourier, “La propriété c’est le vol.” 
The buckshot which has been served out to the English 
troops in Ireland, he believes to be quite as deadly at 
close distances as the ordinary cartridge. In conclusion, 


the writer comments severely on the obloquy accom-- 


panying a soldier’s uniform in England. “If an English 
officer in uniform,” he says, “were to show himself in 


certain manufacturing towns in England, he would be: 


insulted by the mob ; and if he dared to wear the same 
dress during his leisure hours in Ireland, he would be 
shot.” The excessive cost of an English officer’s uniform, 
of which the prices are mentioned, is also condemned. 


In the end of last April we drew the attention of our , 


readers to the newly-formed Land and Mortgage Com- 
pany of Egypt. The field of its operations was as pro- 
mising in its way as. the gold fields of Southern India, 
while the list of those who were chosen to direct 
those operations included names of potency in the 
financial world. Under the same auspices the Anglo- 
Egyptian Banking Company now appeals 
vestors. It offers debentures secured on all the 


property of the Company, the mortgages on land, 
and the uncalled portion of the capital, amounting to . 
These debentures, on which 5 per cent. | 
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interest will be paid, are issied to meet the requirements 
of the original Company, caused by the large accession 
of business which we predicted would fall to its share, 
and to enable it to complete operations of a safe and 
profitable character now under negotiation. As the price 
‘is £95.per £100 debenture, the investment, which has 
a sound basis, whether the names of the directors or the 
corpus of the undertaking be regarded, must prove 
tempting to those who seek an assured return, rather than 
a share in large but fluctuating profits. 


The Bill to amend the law regarding the property of 
married ladies in Scotland, which has just passed its 
first reading, is certainly of an extremely sweeping cha- 
racter. It proposes that in all cases of marriage which 
take place after it becomes law (assuming that event to 
take place), where either husband or wife is “at the date 
of the marriage domiciled in Scotland, or shall after- 
wards become so,” the husband’s rights are, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, to be com- 
pletely excluded with regard to all the personal property 
of the wife and the rents of her realty. This idea would 
appear at first sight to be very nearly strong enough to 
satisfy the most ardent advocate of woman’s rights. A 
subsequent section of the Bill, however, introduces a 
very great novelty into this branch of jurisprudence. It 
declares that it shall be competent for all persons who 
are married before the passing of the act, “ by a mutual 
and irrevocable deed,” to come voluntarily under its pro- 
visions, and to place, not only the wife’s whole estate, but 
also anything which may have previously come to the 
husband in her right under the new law. The deed is 
to be duly registered, and notice of it to be advertised 
in the Ldinburgh Gazette, and in papers circulating 
in the county where the parties reside. The notice 
which is thus to be given is of a most compen- 
dious character, and simply states that the deed is in 
terms of the new Act. The ladies of Scotland must 
not, however, suppose that they are going to have things 
all their own way. The wife’s estate is to be liable not 
only for her ante-nuptial debts, but also for debts “ arising 
out of domestic expenditure of the spouses by whom- 
soever incurred.” The proverb that “the grey mare is 
the better horse” points significantly to the fact that a 
good many ladies are by 10 means contented with the 
second position in the household, but we have no doubt 
that even the most aspiring among them will be quite 
content that they should take the subordinate place with 
respect to property which the Legislature proposes to 
confer on them. The authors of the Bill desire that no 
execution shall be issued against the wife’s estate until 
clear proof has been given satisfactory to a judge that 
the husband’s estate has been exhausted or is not avail- 
able. In other words, the wife’s property is treated as 
only supplementary of the husband’s in any case where 
the lord and master of the household has proved in- 
capable of discharging his obligations to those who pro- 
vide the family with necessaries. It is to be observed 
that the Bill contains a saving clause by which any 
parties who are content with things as they now are can 
contract themselves out of its provisions. 


OSS 


TONGA for NEURALGIA.—For testimony as to the remark- 
able efficiency of this new Drug, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
neuralgic pain removed by its use, see papers in the Lancet by the following 
eminent medical men :— William Murrell, M.D., Sydney Ringer, M.D., 
W. J. H. Lush, M.D., &c., and C. Bader, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. Tonga, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable 
specific action on the nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the 
dligestive or other organs. In bottles, at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, of all chemists, 
and of the sole Consignees and Manufacturers, Allen and Hanburys, Plough 
Court, Lombard Street, London,—[Apvr.] 
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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


The Government themselves must have anticipated 
that it would not be exactly a bed of roses upon which 
they would find themselves lying after the meeting of 
Parliament ; but perhaps even their bitterest opponents 
could hardly have expected that it would turn out to be 
such a veritable bed of Procrustes, Since the time of 
the unfortunate personage, who is mythically related to 
have been caught between the devil and the deep sea, 
there are not to be found many examples of perplexity 
more unpleasant than the perplexity in which the 
Gladstone Cabinet finds itself to-day ; and the piquant 
point of the situation is this, that nobody, not even their 
own party, appears to pity the Right Honourable advisers 
of the Crown. “Serve them right” may be taken to be 
the verdict of both sides of the House on the Ministerial 
imbroglio, and if the Opposition speak out the taunt 
openly, as becomes their function of recognised hos- 
tility, it is scarcely whispered with less gusto, because it 
has to be whispered among the ranks of the Ministerial 
following. Derided and denounced by the Home 
Rulers for whom their remedial legislation is intended, 
derided and denounced by the representatives of the 
gentry whom they are understood to purpose handing over 
with more or less disguise tothe tender mercies of the Land 
League, grumbled at by some of their following for 
going too far, grumbled at and threatened by others of 
their following for not going far enough, twitted for their 
delay in proposing measures of coercion, scolded for 
proposing measures of coercion at all, compelled to look 
forward to the support of the Conservative Party in 
order to carry their Peace Preservation Bills, fearing the 
defection of the moderate Liberals, should the Land Bill 
turn out to be what Mr. Cowen and Mr. Bradlaugh 
insist that it ought to be—surely never did a Ministry of 
most of the Talents and all the Virtues standin a plight at 
once so distressful and so amusing. “If you had intro- 
duced moderate measures of repression six months ago,” 
cry the Conservatives, “Ireland would not be in its 
present condition to-day.” “If you had introduced 
moderate measures of reform six months ago,” it is 
declared by the Radical champions, * there would now 
be no need for Peace Preservation Acts and measures of 
exceptional severity.” From the opening to the closing 
of the discussion of Mr. Parnell’s Amendment, the 
Government has hardly heard a single proffer of alliance 
that was not qualified with scornful blame, while it has 
heard plenty of uncompromising hostility qualified by no 
offer of alliance at all. 

The Amendment brought forward by the member for 
Cork, in a style which Mr. Plunket aptly likened to the 
“roaring as gently as any sucking dove,” was admirably 
calculated to heighten the confusion among the Minis- 
terialists, to expose the inconsistencies of the Cabinet, 
and allow every opposing party in turn to have its shot 
at the Government from the best possible coign of van- 
tage. ‘The head of the Land League mildly objected to 
the programme of the Government, that measures of 
coercion would not be calculated to improve the con- 
dition of Ireland, and on that hint, independent Radical, 
and uncompromising Liberal, and indignant Conserva- 
tive spoke out their minds upon the administration of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster. The position of Mr. 
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Forster under the fire of criticism which assailed him on 
all sides was peculiarly calculated to appeal to our sym- 
pathies, if it was not also peculiarly calculated to appeal 
to the risible emotions of his auditory. It was im- 
possible to look upon the excited and embarrassed 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant speaking in awe- 
struck tones of the panic created by the Land League, 
of the terrorism exercised by the Land League, 
of the necessity for additional measures to protect 
life and property, of the necessity for putting down 
lawless agitation with a strong hand; it was im- 
possible to hear all these lamentations over sedition 
without being irresistibly reminded of the action and 
attitude of the same Mr. Forster but a few months ago, 
when in the height of his new-born enthusiasm for Irish 
agrarianism, he commended the Irish gentry to the indig- 
nation of the universe, and approved of the petitions of 
an extreme Radical section against the continued exist- 
ence of a reactionary House of Lords. And the poor 
man himself was fully conscious of the mixed sentiments 
with which his conversion was regarded. When he 
spoke of the necessity of restoring order he could read 
in the applause of the Conservative benches the com- 
mentary “ You should have thought of restoring order 
long before.” When he denounced the attacks of the 
agitators upon the institutions of the country he was 
reminded by the mocking cheers of the Home Rulers 
that he had thundered, in tones no less declamatory, at 
the close of last Session against a good many institutions 
of that country, which he now found himself called upon 
to defend. 

What has been justly called the acute and witty 
observation of the junior member for the University of 
Dublin, that the Radicals had laid a plot to “ Boycott” 
the Whigs has been more and more clearly borne out 
by each successive step in the development of the debate. 
Though the Radical section of the Cabinet, though 
citizen Chamberlain and citizen Bright have ostensibly 
cast in their lot with their colleagues, there is no reason 
to suppose that they are strangers to the plans of the 
conspirators who are seeking to thwart the repressive 
legislation of the Cabinet, in order to force the hands of 
Mr. Gladstone upon the question of Land Reform. 
Some of the malcontents, indeed, go so far as to say that 
coercion ought not to be applied at all, but that England 
should trust to remedial measures not very far different 
from the Land League proposals, in order to bring about 
the pacification of Ireland. The tactics of a more 
numerous section of the mutineers are more tortuous but 
not less embarrassing. “ If you bring in a strong coercion 
bill,” they say to the Cabinet, “you must bring in a 
strong measure of land reform ;” and fixity of tenure, ex- 
plained by Mr. Litton to mean nothing less than a co- 
proprietorship of the tenant, is stated to be the minimum 
of the concessions which Mr. Gladstone is required to 
make to the agrarian opposition. But Mr.Gladstone knows 
that if he yields to Radical menaces he is apt to be deserted 
by Liberal respectability ; and he can have no reason to 
expect that the Conservative Party consider themselves 
bound to help him to anything more than strengthening 
and reinforcing the hands of authority in Ireland. If he 
had not so distinctly brought his calamities upon himself, 
by his prolonged neglect of domestic questions during 
his Quixotic knight-errantry in foreign affairs, even a 
professed opponent might compassionate the distress of 
the Prime Minister. The discords and jealousies of his 
own fabled “ concert of Europe” are now rampant and 
irrepressible in the ranks of his own Liberal Party. How 
long that Party will keep together ; how long even the 
Cabinet will continue upon its present footing, are ques- 
tions which the whole tenor of the debate on the Address 


by no means suggests as likely to be answered in a sense 
favourable to the existing Administration. 


KEEPING CANDAHAR. 


We are not inclined to blame Lord Lytton for the 
evident reticence in parts of his moderate speech on 
Monday night. That he could have said much more 
than he did is very clear to those who know the facts of 
the case. But there is a time for all things, and quite 
probably Lord Lytton’s time will come on Lord Waveney’s 
motion that Candahar be retained and turned into a 
great trade emporium under British protection. Even 
as it stood, the speech of the late Viceroy was a 
perfect condemnation of the Government, and of the 
course Ministers have announced their intention of 
adopting. It demonstrated very clearly the absolute 
wantonness of the step which even the present Ministry 
dare not yet take, and it provoked the Duke of Argyll 
exceedingly, which is as much as to say that it had merits 
of no common order. His Grace was so far stung out 
of Ministerial reticence as to declare, with an indiscretion 
which will one of these days be deeply regretted, that 
everybody knows Persia is under the hand of Russia. 
Surely the answer to that remark, less the observation of 
a Minister of State than that of a chartered libertine of 
debate, is that the Government is acting as if we could 
always depend on Persia to guard our frontier from the 
West, and that if Persia could not be trusted with Herat 
even under the most solemn engagements, there is all 
the more reason why we should guard ourselves against 
the Russians at Herat, by holding on to Candahar now 
that we have got it. 


But this question has been so fully threshed out 
in these columns during the past few months that we do 
not intend to dwell on it to-day. There is other 
matter in the debate which furnishes food for thought 
far deeper than the question of Lower Afghanistan alone. 
First is the position of Abdul Rahman. We have it ex- 
pressly asserted that the late Government did not only not 
invite the present Amir to occupy the musnud of Dost 
Mahomed and Shir Ali, but that he was distinctly told 
he could not be allowed to rule over Candahar. No 
bargain was made with him, but that one stipulation was 
imposed upon him. Faithless, like all his race, he will 
probably not observe it ; but he need look for no coun- 
tenance from the Indian Government if he should feel 
strong enough at any time to attempt to seize the city 
thus tabooed to him. Ayub Khan’s possession of it is 
out of the question, and therefore it would seem we 
have no alternative but to hold it until we can set up a 
Government in Lower Afghanistan strong enough to 
keep it. For, and this is the next point worth notice, 
the Government has now declared that it holds to the 
Lawrence and Northbrook line that Russia must not 
make nor meddle with the affairs of Afghanistan. Let 
Ministers only be as good as their word here, and they may 
be forgiven for a good deal. However, they have in their 
possession, as is plain from what Lords Lytton and Cran- 
brook and the Duke himself said, papers captured by 
Sir F. Roberts at Cabul, which conclusively show 
that Russia was intriguing, and more than intriguing, 
with the Amir Shir Ali, and that long before the Stoleteff 
mission the Afghan ruler had become practically a 
creature of General Kaufmann. So much has been said, 
and so much is known, of the contents of these papers, 
that there can be no possible ground for keeping them 
secret any longer. They are virtually before the world ; 
and now that the Duke of Argyll has told us he has read 
them and formed an opinion on them, it is high time 
that the nation should be in a position to do likewise. 
The Lord Privy Seal and his colleagues are in this fix— 
they say they deem the papers of comparatively little 
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importance; and if. this be so, why do they with- 


hold them? On the other hand, if they deem it im. 
possible to publish them, why do they break the recog- 
nised rules of debate and tell Parliament what they think 
about papers they will not produce? 

But over and above all this comes the question : Is the 
statement of the Duke of Argyll and of Lord Northbrook 
accurate, and did the late Government offer Herat to 
Persia? We have the best reason for echoing Lord 
Cranbrook’s assertion that this is a misrepresentation. 
The question was mooted, but not first by England ; and 
if the late Government entertained the idea for one 
moment, it was subject to conditions which were not, and 
probably could not have been, fulfilled—conditions that 
would have put the Central Asian question, which means 
neither more nor less than Russia’s progress towards 
India, upon a solid footing for at least a generation to 
come, and would have effectually barred Russia’s move 
southwards, unless she was prepared to fight for it, as 
Lord Lawrence said, “all over the world.” Even now there 
is something in the wind ; and what that is we may pos- 
sibly be able to discern more clearly when the promised 
Blue Book makes its appearance. Pending a full dis- 
cussion of the question, it is satisfactory to feel that cir- 
cumstances are as yet too strong for the feeble intentions 
of the Government, and that in accordance with the 
unanimous advice of their military counsellors they have 
for the present, in spite of themselves, to keep Can- 
dahar. 


~TOLERATION IN THE CHURCH. 


The day has long gone by when, in a country and a 
Church in which men are taught to think, any power will 
be'strong’enough to make them think alike, or to make 
them act alike. The colonel of a regiment might as well 
‘try to compel his soldiers to have noses and chins of the 
sameé:mould, or mouths and eye-brows of like dimensions 
and curvature. But colonels and adjutants turn out on 
parade battalions of very fair uniformity, and they even 
like nowadays rather to see variety within certain limits 
than faces shaven to the same fraction of an inch, heads 
kept at exactly the same angle by stocks of identical 
stiffness, and belts: pipe-clayed to precisely the same 
quality of whiteness... There is more efficiency under this 
system, more flexibility, more adaptability to varying 
requirements, and as it is in the army so it should be in 
the Church. Nay, the Church of England has from the 
first laid‘down the principle, if she has not always acted 
upon it; for in the preface to her Prayer-book it is 
weightily said that “it hath been the wisdom of the 
Church of England, ever. since the first compiling of 
her. Public Liturgy, to keep the mean between the 
two extremes, of too much stiffness in refusing, and 
of too much easiness in admitting any variation from 
it.” Again, “the particular Forms of Divine Worship, 
and the Rites and Ceremonies appointed to be used 


- therein, being things in their own nature indifferent, and 


alterable, and so acknowledged ; it is but reasonable that 
upon weighty and important considerations, according to 
the various exigency of times and occasions, such changes 
and alterations should be made therein, as to those that 
are in place of Authority should from time to time seem 
either necessary or expedient.” The Privy Council 
itself has recognised the principle of variety even in doc- 
trine. On theone hand it has allowed a clergyman to 


deny the baptismal regeneration which, be it right or 


wrong, is plainly taught onthe face of the Prayer-book, 
and it has allowed the denial of the existence of the 
Devil—as was wittily said “has dismissed Hell with 
costs ;” while even the greatest scholars in the Church 
have just consented, in ‘the revision of the text of the 
Bible, to the obliteration of some, and the modification 
of other, passages dear to the hearts of the old women 
who like to think salvation is for a few, and whose prac- 


from heaven bound in morocco and gilt-edged. ,What is 
pleaded for now, not only by the Ritualists, but by the 
vast body of the clergy and thoughtful laymen, is that 
the same toleration should be extended in forms and 
ceremonies which has already been admitted in the 
weightier matters of doctrine. No answer is possible 
to this demand but one. It is said, and said by learned 
judges upon the Privy Council, that the Prayer-book 
fe down a complete code of ritual observances outside 
of which the clergy cannot be allowed to go. This 
ground has been often shown to be quite untenable, and 
never better than this week by Mr. Grueber, of Ham- 
bridge, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, who has pub- 
lished a fourpenny pamphlet through Messrs. Parker, 
proving that there are virtually no ritual directions, in any 
of the Offices of the Church, a study of which would 
enable a clergyman who did not observe traditional 
pro to conduct the public offices without scandal and 
ridicule. / 


But let us see what are the changes which so frighten 
the sober minds of many persons presumably represented 
by the Standard. That journal says that there would be 
no difficulty about toleration of ritual divergences if the 
public had not got it into their heads that the Ritualists 
desire to de-protestantise the Church. But our contem- 
porary will find that the Church has never called herself 
Protestant. She has been called Protestant, but she has 
never admitted the assumption of that character in any 
document. There may be a few Ritualists who desire 
to Romanise the Church; but they are very few indeed, 
and Catholicism and Romanism are, to logical minds, 
not only capable of differentiation, but, in their nature, 
actually antagonistic. Let us have the truth about this 
ritual movement. . It began half a century ago, while the 
effect of Scott’s novels was still fresh and vigorous on the 
world, when history was beginning to be studied, not 
to prove preconceived theories, but for the love of the 
science. It began with the revival of research, archzo- 
logical, ecclesiological, and purely literary. ‘The study of 
original documents threw a. doubt upon the popular con- 
ceptions of what the published formulas meant.. German 
and other scholarship acted and reacted upon the minds 
of the scholars, the result of whose labours is now the 
commonplace talk of every “ Anglican acrobat ;” and the 
growing knowledge of other lands, other churches, other 
peoples, other cults, induced a doubt as to whether we 
were really following the models designed for us by the 
Caroline divines, and whether the Church should con. 
tinue to follow in doctrine and in ritual the Hanoverian 
principles which had fossilised religion and _ reduced 
worship to a dead level, against which Wesleyanism was a 
natural and justifiable reaction. The advance of luxury 
in our own houses, of taste, of rebellion against horse- 
hair sofas and commonplace ugliness, led thousands of 
pious minds to inquire with Haggai whether they should 
dwell in rich houses, and the domus mansionalis Det, as 
Blackstone calls the parish church, lie waste. Ritualism 
is merely that. expression of the worship of the 
unseen which in our homes to-day finds its analogue in 
zestheticism. _ Sometimes one, sometimes the other, 
touches the verge of absurdity, but those who have 
seen the changes of. the last twenty or thirty years 
even in our cathedrals and in our village churches, 
perceive clearly enough that the advance in_ places 
of worship—even those of Nonconformist denominations 
—has kept pace almost exactly with the advance in the 
houses, and that there is less difference between the 
average cathedral or collegiate church of to-day and the 
highest of the Ritualistic fanes than there is between the 
“lowest” church of to-day and the average cathedral. 
Besides, excess in the expression of devotion is, in itself, 
at least as excusable as defect, and although even the 
most “evangelical” prelates have taken up the now 
hackneyed cry that the place of the sanctuary should 
be beautified, they have not yet seen their way 
to urge, in any practical manner, improvement upon 
the members of their own school, who never enter 
their churches from Sunday to Sunday, who use 
black bottles on worm-eaten tables covered with dusty 


_.dical view of the Scriptures is that they were let down | and moth-eaten baize, and who do nothing that they can 
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help decently and in order. The movement for the 
improvement of worship, however, can no more be 
arrested than Mrs. Partington could stop the Atlantic 
with her mop, and it is a great thing if the Bishops begin 
to see this at last; to attempt, as the Lower House of 
Convocation has frequently asked them to attempt, the 
control and direction of the current which they cannot 
stem. When they begin to be really fathers in God, and 
not mere lictors of a blundering and contradictory 
Judicial Committee, it will be time enough for them to 
talk about the obedience of their clergy, an obedience 
which was never promised to them as individuals, and is 
due to them only when they are fully and fairly executing 
their sacred office. 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC AGITATION. 


Those who have the German student in their mind’s 
eye asa youth of romantic aspect and idealistic aspira- 
tions, must have felt a great shock when hearing that the 
hunted figure of the “Wandering Jew” is now being 
driven asa persecuted victim even through those seats 
of learning where philosophic thought, untainted by 
superstition or sordid envy, was supposed to dwell in a 
lofty atmosphere. It is certainly a sad spectacle to find 
even a fraction of young gentlemen—assumed to be 
devotees of Science, and to whom one would fain attri- 
bute the sentiments of chivalry and generosity inherent 
to youth—thus joining in the revival of the worst preju- 
dices of religious fanaticism, of antiquated race-hatred, 
and of social malice. However, to put matters right at 
once, as regards the number of students who take part 
in this vile “ Jews’ Chace,” it is a noteworthy fact that 
the Universities of Southern Germany have as yet entirely 
kept aloof from the reactionary movement. 

There are in all Germany—including those parts of 
Austrm which for a thousand years were within the 
German Empire and the Bund down to 1866—not less 
than twenty-four universities. Of these, taking the line 
of the river Main as the boundary, thirteen belong to 
the North, eleven to the South. Now, with the excep- 
tion of the newly-founded University of Strassburg, where 
a small number of students have signed the anti-Semitic 
petition, nothing has been attained in the South by the 
agitators of Dr. Henrici’s and Dr. Forster’s stamp. This 
fully fits in with the more enlightened views of the Southern 
Germans who possessed representative institutions even 
in the dreary years before 1848, whereas Prussia only 
awoke to the parliamentary idea through the Revolution of 
March 18, which compelled Frederick William IV. to 
doff his cap before the corpses of the defenders of the 
people’s rights brought to the very gates of his palace. 
In the South a number of Town Councils have simply 
put aside, without discussion, and with all the marks of 
contempt, the few addresses laid before them in favour of 
a renewal of restrictive measures against the rights of 
citizens professing the Mosaic faith, The same spirit 
seems to animate the vast mass of students in the 
South, mixed though they are—as is the case in all 
German universities—with men from other parts of the 
common Fatherland. In the North, the anti-Semitic 
movement has two head centres: one at Berlin, the 
other at Leipsig. At Berlin, counting the University 
proper and the Technic Academy as one institution, 
about a third of the students have added their signatures 
to the petition. In a much lesser degree the students 
of Halle, Rostock, Kiel, and Géttingen participate 
in the agitation. Opposition is, however, not wanting 
even in the inner circle of the movement. At the very 
meeting of the University agitators held at Berlin a few 
days ago when about five hundred persons had gathered 
together, the representative of Halle lectured those present 
so severely on what he declared to be their “unscientific 
notions,” that the chairman refused allowing him to 
proceed any further. This speaker thought the best 
solution of the Jewish question was to be found in civil 
marriage. On his part Dr. Forster, aping the Vaticanist 
talk in which the wilder spirits of the Ultramontane 
Centre Party indulge, declared civil marriage between 


Christians and Jews to be an act of “ prostitution !” 
Whereupon a student, of the name of Adler, rose to 
“present himself as the result of such ‘prostitution.’” 
The fab/eau thus produced threw the meeting for a 
moment into a curious confusion, mixed with amuse- 
ment. Such are already the fine fruits of an agitation 
whose logical consequences are a reductio ad absurdum 
in a country where about half a million Jews live—the 
descendants, in many cases, of men who have dwelt 
there since the dawn of German history. ; 

As to the kind and quality of those students who join 
in the hue and cry against the “ Semites,” it must not be 
forgotten that German University life has very sharp 
divisions within, and that the various societies in which 
students range themselves are imbued with a very 
different spirit. As a rule, those sccieties known as 
Landsmannschaften, or Corps, which uphold the provin- 
cial and ancient tribal distinctions of the German nation, 
are the nests of a narrow aristocratic or bureaucratic 
spirit, easily lending itself to reactionary tendencies. The 
more progressive ideas prevail, on the one hand, in the 
Burschenschaft, or National Students’ League, whose 
members, between 1815 and 1848, worked and suffered 
for German freedom and union; and on the other, in 
the several Freie Verbindungen, or Free Associations, 
which mostly grew out of the advanced sections of the 
Burschenschaft. The Burschenschaft itself, at the time 
of its foundation, began as a “ Christian and Germanic 
Association ;” but in the course of years shook itself 
free from the religious or Church test. Now, in the 
main, it is the rather backward ZLandsmannschaften, or 
Corps, that furnish, in the North, the University contin- 
gent for the anti-Semitic agitation ; the sons of the 
squirearchy and the bureaucratic class being chiefly the 
members and frequenters of that kind of Associations, 
whilst the sons of the learned, middle, and popular 
classes are, in their majority, ranged in the more pro- 
gressive Students’ Unions. 

Amidst the hideous whirlwind of prejudice and un- 
charitableness, which, thanks to orthodox clerical insti- 
gation, has passed through some strata of the masses at 
Berlin, it is pleasant to note several firm and highly 
successful counter-efforts. At a large meeting—Dr. 
Langerhans, a well-known Progressist, in the chair—all 
the arguments of the anti-Semitic agitators were dealt 
with before an audience convoked by cards, so as to 
keep rioters away, but in which yet there was a sprinkling 
of guests from the opposite camp. It was pointed out 
by the chief speaker that, whatever faults yet clung to 
the character of a certain class of Jews, were directly 
traceable to the long oppression of their race ; but that 
certainly many good qualities must be attributed to them, 
seeing what way they have made in the struggle for exist- 
ence, in spite of the most terrible persecutions. Their 
emancipation was of but recent date—that is to say, 
from the year of the German Revolution—after having 
been resisted to the utmost by the Absolutist and Clerical 
Parties. Now these same Parties endeavour to undo 
the work of civic equality, and therefore throw the Jew 
to the ignorant mob as a convenient victim. ‘In this 
way,” one of the speakers exclaimed, “citizens of the 
first class, and others of an inferior degree, are to be 
created! But what a testimonial of intellectual and 
moral poverty would we Germans give to ourselves if the 
Empire were thus to sink down to the state of things in 
Russia or Rumania !” 

Fortunately, Berlin as a town has not allowed herself 
to be thus degraded by any public act of its parliamentary 
or civic representatives. On the contrary, its members 
in the House of Deputies and the Reichstag—all Pro- 
gressists—firmly stand to the principle of equality of 
rights. More than this, at the election of a President of 
the ‘Town Council, which took place on January 6, out 
of one hundred and twenty votes, ninety-seven were cast 
for the re-election of Dr. Strassmann, a Jew by religion. 
Dr. Virchow, the well-known distinguished physiologist 
and advanced Liberal deputy, was appointed vice- 
president by seventy-three votes. In the New Year's 
Address of the Town Council to the Emperor, stress was 
also laid on the necessity of a ‘‘ harmonious co-operation 
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of all national forces, without distinction of creed ”—and 
oe. the anti-Semite rioters have got a proper slap in 
e face. 





TUNIS AND ITALY. 


One of the most noteworthy incidents of the week 
has been the reception by the King of Italy of the 
solemn deputation sent to him by his good friend and 
ally the Bey of Tunis. That an embassy should be 
sent by the latter potentate to King Humbert on the 
occasion of his visit to Sicily is not of course in itself an 
extraordinary circumstance. Sicily is, as the chief 
ambassador of the Bey pointed out in his speech, only 
separated bya narrow strip of sea from the Tunisian 
territory, and from the earliest historic times a con- 
nection of the island with the African continent has been 
intermittently maintained. Although, therefore, the pre- 
sent ruler of Tunis has politically not much more to do 
with Sicily than with the Isle of Wight, he might justify 
the compliment he has just paid to his royal neighbour as 
a sort of contrast to the relations existing between the two 
continents in the days when Norman kings or Hohen- 
stauffen emperors contested the island inch by inch with 
African Mussulmans. But if the mere despatch and recep- 
tion of such a mission can be explained in so easy a 
manner, it is impossible to say the same of the style in 
which the affair was arranged. An almost theatrical dis- 
play was made in Sicily over the official ceremony, and 
no means, public or private, were neglected to show the 
extreme cordiality of the meeting between King Humbert 
and the envoys. It is more than whispered in certain 
drawing-rooms in Rome that the chief object of the royal 
visit to the South was the reception of this embassy ; and 
there seems to be little doubt that it will prove to be the 
most remarkable occurrence during the King’s stay 
there. A peculiar significance is, moreover, given to the 
whole affair by the fact that, at the moment when the 
Bey was strewing flowers at the feet of King Humbert, 
his relations with France were assuming an uneasy, not 
to say a semi-hostile, character. It would be somewhat 


absurd under such circumstances to adopt the optimist 


tone of the Paris Constitutionne/, and to pretend to see 
in the ceremony in Sicily no more than an act of common 
international courtesy. 

The plain truth is, that after smouldering for many 
years Italian jealousy of the French influence in Tunis 
has at length burst almost into a flame. ‘The grand re- 
forms introduced into the Regency about twelve years 
ago were effected mainly by French influence, and many 
of the most successful public works executed since that 
time have been carried out either by French or by English 
hands. ‘The Italian inhabitants of Tunis, who are very 
numerous, have had their full share of the benefits result- 
ing from all this, and both they and the native Govern- 
ment are in avery different condition to what would 
have been theirs if left to their own resources. But 
gratitude is not a distinguishing mark either of the 
Italian or of the African character; and the action of 
France, however salutary, has constantly been represented 
by a powerful faction in Tunis as far from disinterested. 
This party has always been able to flourish before the 
eyes of the Bey the bugbear of French ambition, and the 
fear of French aggression and eventual annexation. The 
rather dictatorial control which that country claims to 
exercise over the Regency is naturally somewhat irritat- 
ing toa monarch who is now practically independent, 
and the malcontent or anti-Gallican faction have never 
ceased to din into his ears hints of subventing or counter- 
acting those influences by means of an Italian counter- 
poise. The reasoning is specious; and it cannot be 
thought surprising if the Bey should have lent an ear to 
it. At any rate, certain small events which have been 
occurring of late lend a probability to this view, which is 
apparently confirmed by the episode which has just 
taken place in Sicily. Concessions have been given 
more freely to Italian than to French capitalists in Tunis. 
Parisian creditors have been thwarted in realising their 
securities in the Bey’s dominions; and marauding 
expeditions have, with or without the connivance of the 


Divan, been made across the Tunisian frontier into 
Algeria. All these are signs which, taken together, do 
not fail to excite the susceptibilities of the French, and 
to arouse in Paris considerable suspicions as to the 
designs of Italy in Africa. 

It is not at all improbable that the attitude of King 
Humbert at this crisis, as well as that of the Bey, is to a 

eat extent tentative. The Italians, with all their new- 
edged ideas of national ambition, are disposed not to 
lose anything for the want of asking or for the want of 
trying, as long as such requests and such attempts do not 
bring them into the heat of actual war. It is therefore 
by all means expedient that we should know from the 
first what is really meant by any designs they may have 
of obtaining the upper hand in Tunis, or even of ousting 
French influence from the Regency. The French 
Government has never hesitated to speak its mind on 
the subject. It has several times declared that it will 
not stand any interference with what it considers its 
vested rights in that country. The position of Algeria 
is, according to their contention, such as to involve 
necessarily the maintenance by them of a leading control 
over the neighbouring principality. This view may, of 
course, be wrong, or it may be right. It is one which, 
from the standpoint of international law, admits of con- 
siderable discussion. But be it right or wrong, it is what 
France seems determined, at all costs, to maintain ; and 
it is as well that King Humbert and his advisers should 
make no mistake about that elementary fact. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LAND POLICY. 


History is proverbially liable to repetition, and never 
has the threadbare aphorism been more strikingly illus- 
trated than by Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. Eleven 
years ago Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne an- 
nounced a measure which would bring peace and con- 
tentment to Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone uttered his 
eloquent and imaginative peroration, wherein he spoke 
of beams of happiness and prosperity shining through 
the medium of his Land Act ona smiling land. But 
ten years have elapsed since he rested from his labour, a 
decade, a single stride in the progress of the nation, and 
once more, like Sisyphus, he toils at the ‘shameless 
stone.” Still more striking is this similarity if we recall 
the events which preceded each throe of legislation. 

Mr. Gladstone was restored to office in 1868 to carry 
out a definite Irish policy; outrage and intimidation, 
which were powerless against the firmness of the Con- 
servative Government, proving potent agents when applied 
to the Liberal Party. Mr. Gladstone’s admission of this 
is too well known to need comment. The Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church gave but slight satisfaction to 
those it was designed to gratify, for its beneficial effect was 
sentimental rather than real. But it acted as a stimulus 
to further exertion and agitation, which resulted in the 
introduction of a Land Act and a Peace Preservation 
Bill. Compare with this the history of the last few months. 
The coy flirtation with Home Rule which began at the 
Liverpool election in 1879 raised high the hopes of the 
Irish Party, and Home Rulers and Liberals united in 
many towns to the confusion of Conservatism. The non- 
renewal of the Peace Preservation Act and the introduction 
of the Disturbance Bill helped to keep alive the flame of 
triumphant hope. The country which at the time of the 
election in Midlothian was announced to be peaceful 
and quiet, became rapidly disturbed. Outrage, barbarity, 
and murder increased daily. It is only to a terrorism 
begotten of organised conspiracy that we owe the fact 
which Radicals find so gratifying—that there have been 
few years of greater violence than thisin Irish annals. To 
complete the companion picture, the Premier again 
comes forward with a Land Biil in one hand and a 
Coercion Bill in the other. The Queen’s Speech laments 
the state of Ireland; this year as in 1870 concession on 
the land question is once more the panacea prescribed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy stands, self confessed, a 
failure. In 1870 he had an opportunity such as falls to 
the lot of few Ministers. No one denied the existence 
of Irish grievances ; all were anxious to remove them. 
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Long before, Lord Derby had proposed a reform similar 
to that of 1870; and Li and Conservatives went to 
the task set them by Mr. Gladstone without a thought of 
party animosity. Everything was in favour of the Act 
possessing that finality which Mr. Gladstone claimed for 
it as an important characteristic, and yet it is a failure, 
not alone self-confessed, but self-caused. A fatal facility 
of disposition which impels him to meet agitation half 
way has placed Mr. Gladstone in his present position, 

ledged to reopen a question which ten years ago he had 
laid to rest for ever. He finds himself—a Minister 
returned to power nine months ago with an over- 
whelming majority—now surrounded by foes of every 
Party. Mr. Gladstone’s new Land Bill is saved 
from criticism by its non-existence; but the policy 
which it is supposed to embody is a_ shuttlecock 
knocked about by every political battledore. The 
Premier is in a dilemma. If his new Bill prove to 
be moderate it will fail to satisfy Irish demands 
or soothe Irish agitation, and its avowed object will fail 
of accomplishment. If, on the other hand, yielding to 
Irish clamour and Radical revolt, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duces a sweeping measure, moderate men of both parties 
will refuse to join him. Nothing less than fixity of tenure, 
accompanied by fair rents and free sale, will satisfy Mr. 
Parnell. . Whether even that will suffice is doubtful. 
“Nothing but the total extinction of landlordism will 
suffice ” was the burden of his speech at New Ross. But 
even the “three F’s” will strain Mr. Gladstone’s elastic 
consistency to the utmost. It seems but yesterday that 
the House of Commons rang with his denunciation of 
these schemes. ‘The duties attaching to wealth and 
property, the absolution of the landlord from these duties 
by making him a mere rent-charger on his estate, and con- 
sequently encouraging him in absenteeism, were all urged 
in an eloquent and impassioned passage. And again 
he asked whether any argument had been brought forward, 
in the debate on the second reading of the Land Bill, in 
favour of fixity of tenure which could “for a moment 
abide its trial at the bar of reason.” He professed him- 
self unable to see how fixity of tenure or valuation 
of rents could be reconciled with any fair interpretation 
of the laws of property, or with the peace of mind of the 
people of Ireland and the effective development of her 
agriculture and industry. And he dismissed the subject, 
in his speech in the House of Commons on March 11, 
1870, by saying, ‘‘ Perpetuity of tenure is a phrase 
that, I flatter myself, is going out of fashion.” 
Again and again he protested against the notion that the 
tenant has any joint property in the soil with the land- 
lord. So, too, Lord Selborne, then Sir Roundell 
Palmer, characterised fixity of tenure as confiscation, and 
that, with valued rents, as being, from every point of view, 
full of serious objection. These words are history. We 
cannot in these cases have pleas put in of “ greater free- 
dom and less responsibility.” These sentences are the 
considered utterances of a statesman, and they rise in 
judgment against him who uttered them. In the case of 
a peasant proprietary, too, we have recorded opinions. 
To the establishment of forty-shilling freeholders in 1793 
Mr. Gladstone attributed the horrors of 1847, and, among 
his numerous condemnations of the scheme known as 
the three F's, he said that we might as well adopt Mr. 
Mill’s plan of expropriating landlords with compensation. 
Sir Roundell Palmer spoke of the desirability of increas- 
ing the size of holdings in Ireland. Can words go 
further? One might almost imagine the Prime Minister 
endowed with the gift of prophecy when he enunciated 
arguments so suitable to the present crisis. And now 
we must fold our hands and wait to see how far the 
principles of 1870 belong to the Premier of to-day. These 
quotations embody not a policy, but a great principle of 
justice, for Mr. Gladstone enforced his views on the 
highest ground. Above all policy, above all agita- 
tion, above all public opinion, lay justice. Who can 
forget the words wherein he compared justice to the 
lions in Trafalgar Square, looking with calm and majestic 
face to the four corners of the world? The words 
are undying; so is the principle which they convey. 
If the demands of Ireland to-day are just, much more 
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by the safeguards which Mr. Gladstone told us had.no 
parallel in England or Scotland. What has occurred to 
change the views of the Liberal Party? If he remains 
true to his doctrine of ten years back, Mr. Gladstone and 
his Birmingham colleagues should have been careful how 
they blew up the flame of discontent. The Premier 
claimed for his Bill that it would require time to develop, 
but he refuses to give it time. To what shall we attribute 
this? Are Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues waiting, 
like political Micawbers, to see what “will turn up,” to 
see which Party is the stronger, and then shout with the 
largest? Half-measures, we are assured, will be worse 
than none at all; extreme measures are incompatible 
with the political honesty or consistency of the Prime 
Minister. In a few days we shall know all. If the 
demands of Irish agitation be conceded, a severer blow 
will be dealt to political life in this country than even to 
land tenure in Ireland, for it will be the sign that hence- 
forth opportunism will rise superior to principle, and 
that party honour will be sacrificed to party triumph. 


OFFICERS AND PARLIAMENT. 


An interesting question was rather spitefully raised by 
Lord Claud Hamilton when he asked Mr. Childers 
whether the War Office thought it right to allow Major 
Nolan to retain his full military pay and allowances 
whilst, instead of doing duty with his regiment, he was 
acting as Whip to a Party in the House whose leaders are 
being prosecuted for sedition. We have no right to 
assume that the “‘traversers” are in the eyes of the law 
a party of sedition merely because they are accused of 
that crime. They must be held to be innocent till they 
are found to be guilty. Then Major Nolan is not, as 
Whip of the Home Rule Party, technically responsible 
for the doings of the mouthing rhetoricians of the Land 
League. Altogether, it is an ungenerous thing to single 
out Major Nolan for attack, because he is not the first, 
and will not be the last, officer who, whilst on full pay, 
has sat and done duty in Parliament. Nobody, for 
example, dreamt of complaining of Lord Charles Beresford 
for doing what Major Nolan is doing now, and Lord 
Claud Hamilton displayed excessively bad taste in 
raising what is a fair question of principle on a spiteful 
personal issue. At the same time we admit that Major 
Nolan’s case at once illustrates the strength and the weak- 
ness of the practice of allowing officers on active service 
to hold seats in the House of Commons. The rule is 
that these gentlemen must be allowed to absent themselves 
from their regiments to attend to their political duties, 
because, as Mr. Childers said, “Cedant arma toge.” Ought 
this to be the case? Even one of Her Majesty’s officers 
cannot be in two places at once. He cannot serve the 
country in his regiment and in the House of Commons 
efficiently at the same time. Ought he not to be com- 
pelled to make a choice, and elect either to stick to his 
military and abandon his political duty, or conversely 
adhere to his political while abandoning his military 
duty? In Major Nolan’s case, a strong point is sup- 
posed to be made by the fact that his battery of artillery 
is, or soon will be, in India, and that whilst he ought to 
be in the East serving with his men, he is in Westminster 
whipping up Home Rule votes on critical divisions. At 
the same time, it may be doubted if the Major is not 
more valuable serving at home than abroad. He isa 
most distinguished scientific officer, a clever soldier, 
whose quick and busy brain is of more use in England 
just now than in India. 

There is a great deal, of course, to be said against 
allowing officers to retain their full military rank whilst 
they are obtaining seats in Parliament relieved from 
military duty. It is a bad principle that men should take 
pay for work which they do not and cannot do—and an 
especially bad principle when applied to the public ser- 
vice. The flow of promotion is slow and will bear being 
hastened. A rule forbidding officers who sit in the 
House of Commons to block the path of promotion to 
their less fortunate but harder-working comrades in their 
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regiment would have much to recommend it. The civil 
servants, who also carry the Queen’s commission, are not 
allowed to retain their posts and sit in Parliament at the 
same time. Why, it is NY dengan asked, should the 
military servants of Her Majesty enjoy a privilege denied 
to equally deserving civilians? Then is there not some- 
thing destructive of discipline in allowing an officer on 
active service to hold a seat in Parliament? What is to 
hinder him attacking his commander, to whom he owes 
implicit obedience, from his place in Parliament? Sup- 
posing Major Nolan had no better taste than Lord Claud 
Hamilton, we might one day be shocked to find him 
getting up and making a fierce onslaught on the arrange- 
ments made by his commanding officer for moving his 
corps to India on the very service from which, owing to 
his Parliamentary position, the Major claims exemp- 
tion. Then in time of war might it not be very 
unpleasant if valuable officers were taken away from 
their regiments to partake in the bloodless broils of Par- 
liament? Or, supposing, as would be the case; that no 
officer would dream in face of the enemy of exchanging” 
the arms of the soldier for the toga of the senator, what 

is to become of the interests of his constituents? Fora 

year they may have to submit to be disfranchised, a 

We think it will be very generally allowed that a distinction 

may be drawn between most officers and civil servants. 

Few of the former can come into possession of grave 

departmental secrets ; whereas the latter are the chosen 

recipients of confidential information, which it would not 
be always desirable to put at the disposal of a party man 
in Parliament. Yet of the few officers—such as those in 
the Intelligence Department—who do possess confidential 
information of a political bearing, none are disqualified 
from sitting in the House, and so far an anomaly ad- 
mittedly exists. But as regards the bulk of the officers, 
it may be asked, Is there nothing to be said in favour of 
the practice ? 


We think everybody will agree that it is a good thing 
for the nation to have a sprinkling of military and naval 
officers in Parliament. If it be said that the same good 
will be gained by declaring men on half-pay to be alone 
eligible, the answer is that it is not desirable to 
have as our only available military critics warriors who 
are shelved. ‘Their criticism does not enable the 
House to “keep touch,” so to speak, of the active 
service for which it is called on to vote supplies. 
Hence in considering the question from the stand- 
point of those who complain about pay being 
pocketed for work that is not done, we must have regard 
to the advantage derived by having in Parliament a body 
of specialists acting as competent critics of military 
affairs. As to the practice being destructive of discipline, 
we must point out that so long as officers are gentlemen 
it is not at all likely that juniors will make scandalous 
attacks on their seniors or abuse’ their Parliamentary 
privileges for unworthy purposes, such as the gratification 
of personal spleen. Moreover, it would appear as though 
the law of Parliament had always contemplated the put- 
ting of officers in the Army and Navy in an exceptional 
position as regards Parliamentary qualifications. For 
example, it is the rule that if a member accepts an office 
of profit under the Crown, he must vacate his seat. 
A military command is of course an office of profit under 
the Crown, and yet, according to the 6 Anne, c, 7, v. 28, 
the receipt of a new or other commission by a member 
who is in the Army or Navy does not vacate his seat ; 
and the same exception has been extended by construc- 
tion, says Sir Erskine May, “to officers in the Marines, 
and to the office of master-general or lieutenant-general 
in the Ordnance, accepted by an officer in the Army.” 
Nay, even the acceptance by a member who is an officer 
of a military governorship does not vacate his seat, as 
was laid down in the case of General Carpenter, who was 
appointed Governor of Minorca in 1716, and the case of 
a more famous man, General Conway, who was appointed 
Governor of Jersey in 1772. The resolutions passed 
when the celebrated General Wade accepted the governor- 
ship of the Highland forts in Scotland, to the effect that 
acceptance of such a post by a member does not v..cate 
his seat, also points in the same direction. Clearly it has 
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been considered right for public to place officers 
in the Army in an exceptional position as regards Parlia- 
mentary privil and the point now at issue is whether 
on the whole it is worth while to continue doing this. 
That point is, as we said, at least debateable ; and we 
agree with Mr. Childers that it might be desirable to 
submit it to the consideration of a Select Committee. 
But such a committee should be warned that if it recom- 
mended any change in the existing practice, it must 
respect vested interests, and not bring about an alteration 
too abruptly in a custom from which no great evil is 
shown to have resulted. 





NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Jan. 7. 

Verdi’s old opera of “ Macbeth” is at present having a 
successful run in Pera, but people are curious to know why 
instead of the three customary weird figures in the scene of 
the witches, six are introduced, putting their heads together 
to plot, conspire, and work their wicked spells over the 
mystic cauldron. Can any political innuendo be meant? 
For the six witches are strongly suggestive of the six Powers, 
ever occupied, always active, giving the Porte no chance of 
rest, and keeping the cauldron always boiling. If such be 
the idea, the comparison is not a bad one. The pot would 
cease to boil if the Powers took more thought for the real 
good of the East than of their mutual jealousies, which afford 
to the Porte such favourable opportunities of playing off one 
Power against another. Flattery goes a long way even with 
the sterner sex, and ambassadors are but mortal, and who 
more deft at cajoleries than the suave and wily Turk. 
England and Italy had their turn, Austria came next, then 
Germany, and more lately France, who for a few weeks has 
basked in the sunshine of Imperial favour. The sky has become 
somewhat clouded of late, and the star of France does not shine 
with its wonted steadiness. We turn to the Turkish press 
for explanation, which often throws a light on such matters. 
Important results have had before this their origin in very 
small causes, and among the various reasons alleged for the 
failure of the arbitration scheme, that given by the Vai? is 
as likely as any other to have influenced the Porte in its 
refusal, The Stamboul paper comments on the manner in 
which the proposal was communicated to the Turkish 
Government, not in the form of a collective decision of the 
Powers, such as the Porte has been accustomed of late to 
receive, but in an unofficial communication imparted verbally 
by the French ambassador to the Sultan. “M. Tissot,” 
says the Vakit, “took this step without having pre- 
viously consulted the representatives of the other Powers,” 
thus giving its readers to infer that the French ambas- 
sador had intended to steal a march on his colleagues 
in trying to arrange out of court, as it were, the matter with 
the Sultan. This view of the case is not confined to the 
Vakit, and whether or not M. Tissot over-estimated his 
influence at Yildiz Kiosk, his scheme was received with dis- 
approbation, and its rejection has for the present somewhat 
coacied the gush of friendship between him and the Sultan. 
The discomfiture of their French colleague, it is said, rejoices 
the hearts of the other ambassadors, one, at least, of whom 
is suspected of having resented the slight put upon them by 
more than mere passive displeasure. In the thick of the 
negotiations there was a rumour of an impending cone of 
Ministry ; the. storm threatening to burst over Said’s ead 
was commonly attributed to diplomatic brewing, and though 
he loves the French as little as he does the other Powers, 
any change in the direction of affairs would retard the 

rogress of the business on hand. The proclivities of Ali 

izami, the talked-of successor of Said, affords a clue to the 
special influence which has been at work. Ali Nizami is 
Austrian by education, and at first sight he might be mis- 
taken for the representative of the Austro-German policy. 
But Ali Nizami belongs to a past generation, the date of his 
residence in Austria goes back to atime when Russia, and 
not Germany, had the ascendancy in Austrian Councils, and 
it is not supposed that either German or Austrian influences 
were called into play for the purpose of substituting him for 
Said. The storm has fortunately now blown over ; Said has 
made his peace, and has been once more received into 
favour, a result satisfactory in this sense that the count 
has been spared another of those frequent changes whic 
destroy all sequence in the government of the Empire. We 
must besides give Said his due ; under exceptional difficulties 
he has displayed no small amount of skill in the 
management of the affairs of his country. If he is 
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crafty and unscrupulous, he is on the other hand free 
from the faults which disgrace Turkish officials. A man 
of simple tastes, he keeps up no state; money has 
no attractions for him, and he is equally indifferent to 
the attainment of honorary distinctions. He is disliked 
by the people, for to him are attributed the arbitrary 
and restrictive measures constantly introduced. His equals 
are jealous of him and hate him all the more that he does 
not know how to conciliate them. The dislike he inspires 
in the other pashas, as well as his implicit obedience to his 
master’s wishes, are the real secret of his power over the 
Sultan, for, argues Hamid, a man who has no friends cannot 
conspire against me; his interests are mine, and if he 
ventures to offer advice it must come from his heart. 
And thus in his turn the crafty, suspicious sovereign is led by 
the still more clever and astute minister. An observing 
Turkish friend once well described the relation they stood 
in to each other, when he said, “ Don’t try to separate the 
Sultan from Said, for whether in office or out of office, he is 
one with the Sultan ; in fact, the SultanZis Said, and Said is 
the Sultan.” 

The political barometer has again shifted from war to 
peace. The warlike utterances in the late debates of the 
Greek Chambers have have had their counterpart in the 
measures proposed by the Porte regarding the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with Greece and the expulsion of Greek 
subjects from Turkey, and up to yesterday morning the 
hopes for peace rested mainly on the success of the next 
steps taken by the Powers, which, according to the telegrams 
of this morning, seem to have had "the desired result. The 
little dog that snarls and barks and snaps is often very diffi- 
cult to appease. Greece, not unlike it, has barked and 
snapped, and at last come to fancy herself strong enough to 
fasten her teeth in her big neighbour’s leg. She was far 
more difficult to manage than Turkey, who frankly admitted 
her disinclination to go to war except as a last resource, 
Yesterday evening the report reached Constantinople that 
there were signs of relenting on the part of the Greek 
Government, which seemed somewhat inclined to come down 
from the exalted position it had assumed on the strength of 
the Conference of Berlin. The change in its attitude was 
doubtless dictated by the tone of the last intimation given to 
it by the Powers. 

When in expectancy of great events, the popular mind is 
open to every disquieting impression, and several circum- 
stances of late have given rise to uncomfortable forebodings. 
The appointment of a military man as Minister of Finance, 
followed by the Vizerial order to the provincial governors to 
remit half the gross revenues of the empire direct to the 
War Office—the order being emphasised by the appoint- 
ment of military officers to all the vilayets to superintend 
its prompt execution, prepared the public mind for still 
more arbitrary measures, and a recent convocation of the 
bankers, signataries of the Convention of November 22, 
which handed over to them the six indirect contributions, gave 
rise to the rumour that the Porte had called them together 
intending to levy black mail to the amount of £200,000, 
and, in case of their refusal, to suspend for a time the 
working of the Convention. The dishonest motives attri- 
buted to the Porte have since happily been contradicted. 
The meeting merely had reference to the payment of the 
interest on the loan of 1855-6 guaranteed by England and 
France, the Porte wishing to know whether any of thé 
surplus money out of the revenues of the six indirect contri- 
butions could be applied to that purpose. 

Mention has lately been made of the discovery of some 
highly inflammable matter under the old walls of Stamboul, 
supposed to have been deposited there in ages gone by. 
Another discovery of danger knocking about in a promis- 
cuous sort of way comes to us from the Dardanelles. A 
notice posted up at the shipping offices warns captains of 
vessels to keep a sharp look-out in navigating the Straits, 
lest they run into some torpedoes which have broken from 
moorings and gone on an independent course of their own. 
It is generally supposed that if they do not come to grief, or 
cause it, in the Straits, they will be carried out to sea by the 
current, and so down amongst the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, where they may probably take a rise out of some of 
the Greek coasters. In the uncertainty attending their 
movements the travelling public which usually affects the 
Mediterranean route during the winter months is driven by 
its fears to risk the perils of the Black Sea. However, when 
the novelty of the danger has somewhat worn off, no doubt 
the public will return to its old way and think no more of 
the chances of being blown up by torpedoes than it does 
of the daily risks it runs from the rotten old boilers of the 
Bosphorus boats. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday, 

Yesterday’s meeting of the Chambers was merely formal 
and both Houses adjourned to the 2oth inst., not because 
they had no work to do, for they have abundant occupation 
before them, but because M. Gambetta had so willed it. 
Like O’Connell and the Act of Parliament, it seems an easy’ 
task to drive a coach and four through the French Constitu- 
tion and the rules of the Chambers. According to the 
former, the representatives of the country, unless summoned 
by the President for a prior date, should meet in ordinary 
session on the second Tuesday in January; and the latter 
ordain that the election of the presidents and officials of 
both Houses should take place at the commencement of 
each ordinary Session. The adjournment agreed to yester- 
day was, therefore, clearly at variance with legality, but 
deputies at least snap their fingers at any such impediment. 
All they need to know is the sovereign will of M. Gambetta ; 
and as his great preoccupation at the moment is to be re- 
installed in’ the Presidential chair by the largest majority 
possible, it is evident that a strong muster of opportunist 
members ought to be secured for the occasion. Those 
zealous adherents, however, happen to be disseminated in 
all the departments at the moment; and having laid aside 
their parliamentary prerogatives, they have become active 
election agents, bringing every pressure within their power on 
their constituencies so as to obtain opportunist municipal 
councils. So, as they are not gifted with the peculiarities of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, and cannot at the same time agitate 
for their chief in the provinces and vote his re-election in 
Paris, their return to the Palais Bourbon has to be waited 
for, let the Constitution and the rules say what they may. 
As this is not the first time of late that we have seen the 
law, I will not say violated, but at least strained to meet 
political exigencies, we need not be surprised at the course 
adopted; but if such a course be adopted in a trifling 
emergency, may it not be asked, especially in troubled times 
like those through which we are passing, where would the 
disregard for legality stop in the case of a grave crisis ? 

The results of the municipal elections throughout the 
country on Sunday must undoubtedly be set down as another 
triumph for Opportunism and M. Gambetta. In Paris the 
Conservatives showed a revival of energy, and meagre 
though its success was, the Party went into momentary 
dithyrambics in consequence. It would be impossible, I 
think, to be more thankful for a small mercy. The twenty 
arrondissements of the capital being divided each into four 
quarters, eighty representatives are returned to constitute 
the city government. Of those eighty seats Conservatives, 
prior to Sunday, held five; those gentlemen have been re- 
elected, and three other candidates of the same colour have 
been sent to keep them company. In other words, 
the Right minority at present consists of eight, that 
is to say, of a tenth of the whole Council. A _ paltry 
triumph, it must be admitted, but then in twenty-two quar- 
ters the requisite number of votes not having been polled for 
any of the candidates, a fresh trial will have to take place, 
and in those da//ofages there is just a possibility that two, 
perhaps three, of five Conservatives may prove successful. 
Admitting that, as I have said, the Party displayed a revival 
of energy, such a result as this is evidently extremely insignifi- 
cant. The Right cannot claim to have brought together 
more than 50,000 suffrages, and its members, though they 
were afforded an opportunity for going to the poll, once more 
chiefly distinguished themselves by abstaining from taking 
any part in the elections. Of the 385,000 names inscribed 
on the registers, there were 132,000 abstentions! In the 
eighth and ninth arrondissements, two of the wealthiest and 
best inhabited of the city, this indifference was made co 
apparent that there is little difficulty in laying blame for it 
on the proper shoulders. In the former, the only one which 
returns four Conservative councillors, there were 5,000 
abstentions out of an electoral list of 15,000; and in the 
latter, of 21,800 voters inscribed, 7,600 held aloof : that is to 
say, in both cases a third, a proportion very nearly the same 
as that shown in the total return of voters and abstentionists. 
The old vice of French electors is, therefore, to all appear- 
ance, as rampant as ever, and I fail to see any encouraging 
symptoms for the future in the paltry success which has led 
Conservatives and their organs in the press to claim last 
Sunday’s elections in Paris as “good.” It is true that the 
Revolutionary sheets, in their disappointment at the defeat 
of all the Socialist and Communist candidates, coincided in 
the view taken by the Conservatives, and pronounced the 
results “ bad.” But this is mock modesty on their part, for, 
independently of the extreme likelihood that the notorious 
Trinquet and one or two others of his band will be placed 
at the head of the poll in the da//ofages, surely the Revolu- 
tion may well be satisfied at having brought together 31,000 
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suffrages. Such a figure is a disquieting one in the eyes of 
friends of order, for there can Seas mistake that those votes 
were given to the real undiluted Commune in its most 
violent and threatening form. 31,000 constitutes a veritable 
army eee and unhappily we know enough of the organisa- 
tion of the Reds to be only too well aware that its leaders 
could concentrate it at any given moment. If those disciples 
and enthusiasts of the Revolution are not a danger they are 
at least a terrible menace, and, far from agreeing in the 
optimist view that Sunday’s elections were good, it is the 
large figures by which the numbers of the Communist 

ordes in our midst were revealed that strike me as most 
significant, and, coupled with the sistent indifference of 
the Conservatives, they prevent me from drawing any favour- 
able augury for the future from the day’s returns. 

Whilst I write our artists of all categories, painters, 
sculptors, architects, &c., are assembled in conclave at the 
Palais de l’Industrie to elect a committee of eighty from 
their own ranks, to which body the organisation and 
management of the next Salon will be absolutely entrusted. 
State control and interference are at an end—at least for the 
present. This measure of reform had long been clamoured 
for. Artists and their friends in the press cried from 
the housetops that they were fully capable of conducting 
their own affairs, and at last the Fine Arts Department 
came to the wise decision of taking them at their word. 
I need not tell you to what depths of mediocrity the Paris 
Salon has fallen. Last year the exhibition reached a point 
of degradation that excited universal remark, and it became 
evident that a change was inevitable. Four thousand 
pictures were crowded on the walls, and such a rubbish fair 
has never probably been held. The artists threw responsi- 
bility for what was with justice considered a scandal on the 
administration, and the latter retorted that if so many works 
were shown the blame rested at the door of the jury of 
admission, selected from the artistic body itself. There is a 
great deal of vapouring in the studios at present about the 
amelioration in store for us, but I confess to being sceptical 
about the result of the experiment inaugurated to-day. In 
the first place, the composition of the jury of admission will 
necessarily remain the same as hitherto. The committee 
elected this afternoon will nominate the members of that 
jury, will draw up the new rules, and will dispense medals, 
honours, and rewards just as it pleases. Already three or 
four groups or classes have been constituted among the 
artists’ body, each with the self-imposed mission, so far as 
I can see, to oppose all proposals proceeding from their 
rivals, and this spirit of jealousy is the rock on which the 
new scheme is bound sooner or later to split. It will be 
surprising, indeed, if to-day’s meeting be not a stormy one, 
more surprising still if the new system of organisation has 
not foundered before a twelvemonth. Still the experiment 
presents features of interest, for perhaps it may astonish us 
by showing that our artists are capable of managing their 
own affairs. 

Closely following his “ Nabab,” it will be remembered, M. 
Alphonse Daudet produced a novel entitled “ Jack,” which 
ran rapidly through several editions, and may be said to 
have proved a success. The story was a painful one, and in 
Many essential parts improbable, if not impossible. M. 
Lafontaine, the eminent actor, whilom sociéfaire of the 
Comédie Francaise, shared, however, the author’s opinion 
that a stage-play could be constructed out of the materials 
in the book, and we were accordingly summoned to the 
Odéon last night to pass a verdict on the piece he had 
framed from them. Most of us, I should say, went under 
the influence of a prejudice, and with a foreboding that a 
tiresome evening was in store for us, and those impressions 
were not removed when the curtain fell on the last act. -The 
piece, in fact, is one of the least pleasing I have ever wit- 
nessed, thoroughly false in detail, and completely devoid of 
moral. The audience left the house shuddering and dis- 
satisfied, disgusted by the picture of a mother so unnatural 
as to be a perfect monster of vicious selfishness, and con- 
vinced that, despite a very fair interpretation, the stage 
career of “ Jack” will be the reverse of successful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_ 4 ——_ 
CONVOCATION. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1r,—In your excellent article in your last issue, in which 
the following sentence occurs, may I be permitted to point 
out an error? 

“It is only, therefore, in a very narrow sense that the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, which we have thus analysed, can, 
even when supplemented by the Convocation of the Northern 
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Province similarly composed, be termed, as it too often is, 
the Church of England by representation.” ; 

This is not the case. In the Convocation of Canterbury 
there are only two clergy proctors for each diocese, whilst in 
that of York there are two for each archdeaconry. 

Hence in the Convocation of Canterbury, out of 157 
members, only 46 are clergy proctors, whilst in that of York, 
out of 68 members, 35 are clergy proctors, (These numbers 
are from the “ Kalendar of the English Church,” p. 145.) 

Of course, in neither Convocation are unbeneficed clergy 
represented. I am, Sir, 

Bury, Lancashire, Yours truly, 

January ro, r881. W. J. LOWENBERG, 








THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—— 
“THE MONEY SPINNER” AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 

A new and original play by an English dramatist is a 
novelty nowadays, and the only wonder is that any manager 
should have had the courage to produce it. True, “The 
Money Spinner,” Mr. Pinero’s new comedy at the St. 
James’s, had been tried and proved to be a success in the 
country, or the enterprising lessees of that theatre would 
probably have looked askance at it; but it is none the less 
welcome, and it was received with much appreciative ap- 
plause by a large audience on Saturday night. 

‘The Money Spinner” is in two acts, and the plot is as 
follows. Harold Boycott is a clerk in a factory at Rouen, 
and he has married the eldest daughter of a certain “ Baron” 
Croodle, the keeper of a gambling-house in Paris, winning 
her in spite of the attentions of a certain Lord Kengussie, 
a young Scotch nobleman who was madly in love with her. 
The story opens at Rouen, and thither come the “ Baron ” 
and his other daughter Dorinda to seek a haven in Boycott’s 
house. It appears that Kengussie has transferred his affec- 
tions to this girl, but wishes her and her very disreputable 
old parent to become respectable, and this Baron Croodle, 
who is a regular old campaigner, consents to do, at, the ex- 
pense of his son-in-law. He is not received with positive 
rapture, but Boycott allows him to remain, and Lord Ken- 
gussie also appears on the scene. We then learn that 
Boycott is in great trouble. He has taken some money 
from his employer’s cash-box to help his father in Eng- 
land, the principal will arrive on the morrow, and the 
embezzlement will be discovered. He confides in his wife, 
who first proposes to sell her trinkets, but finding that the 
sum is too large to be provided for in that way, she begs her 
husband to ask her old lover, Lord Kengussie, to lend him 
the money. Boycott says he will not stoop to do this, and 
then his wife conceives the notable plan of playing at écarté 
with Kengussie, who was her opponent in Paris, and winning 
the money of him. When her father kept the gambling- 
house, she was called “the money spinner,” because she 
always_had such luck, and she prays fortune to befriend her 
in her need. The old “ Baron” is delighted to see a pack of 
cards again, shuffles them in high glee, and, telling his 
daughter that she ought always to deal “with an object,” 
proceeds to give her and himself the king, just as he pleases. 
Kengussie comes to the little party and sits down to play with 
Mrs. Boycott. To her horror, instead of winning she loses 
heavily, and seems likely only to add to her husband’s ruin. 
In her despair she remembers the “ Baron’s” advice, and 
changes her luck by coolly cheating her opponent. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is detected by a Frenchman named 
Faubert, a friend of her husband’s, who turns out to be a 
detective from Paris who has been sent to keep an eye upon 
Boycott and see that he does not escape. Being thus dis- 
covered, the unhappy woman has to confess to Lord 
Kengussie that she has cheated him, and is then treated by 
that young nobleman to a long tirade on the heinousness of 
her proceedings, while he declares he will have to give up 
the Croodle family, and no wonder, the curious part of 
the whole story being his ever having wished to ally 
himself. with such very undesirable people. Driven to 
despair and stung by Lord Kengussie’s reproaches, Mrs. 
Boycott at last makes a full confession of the reasons 
which impelled her to “leg” him at cards. Whereupon this 
extraordinary young nobleman declares that he sincerely 
pities her, that it is “very womanly” to be so “very weak” 
(as if he expected every womanly creature to swindle him at 
cards), and ends by forgiving her. He also does more; he 
says he will pay off the money the interesting Boycott has 
embezzled ; and, still anxious for an alliance with the Croodle 
family, in spite of their little peculiarities, he takes Dorinda 
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sonis fees sania and is blessed by the Baron, who in real 
life would probably say, with the cavalier in Goethe’s ballad, 


‘*Oh, tell me what is greener 
Than greenest grass on hill?’’ 

and answer his own question with, “ My idiotic son-in-law, 
Lord Kengussie.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Pinero introduces us to a set of 
peers who would have euchred the “ Heathen Chinee” 

imself, and the only person who tries to do his duty—the 
detective—is flouted and scorned, and even struck by the 
virtuous Boycott. But the author has managed his puppets 
so skilfully, and given us such effective situations, that we 
forget their moral obliquity, and there can be no question 
but that the piece is a clever and interesting one. It was 
admirably played. Mrs. Kendal has seldom been seen to 
greater advantage than as Millicent Boycott, and her com- 
mand of emotional power roused the audience to an 
enthusiasm which was never more thoroughly deserved. She 
showed us the careful art which conceals art; and, indeed, 
while in less skilful hands the character would have been not 
a little repulsive, she won the sympathy of her audience 
even for as base a piece of trickery as a woman could 
stoop to commit. Mr. Hare was inimitable as Baron 
Croodle. The character is one familiar to playgoers ina 
hundred pieces; but he gave us a raffish adventurer of 
quite a new kind, and acted throughout with delightful 
humour. It is worth while to go to the St. James's, if only to 
see “the Baron” “ deal with an object” and chuckle over the 
cards like an elderly fiend. Mr. Kendal was a satisfactory 
Lord Kengussie, and Mr. Clayton played Boycott, while 
Mr. Mackintosh gave a very clever and highly finished picture 
of Faubert, the French detective. A neater and more con- 
sistent piece of acting indeed is rarely seen upon the stage, 
and it was warmly welcomed by the audience. Miss Kate 
Phillips and Mrs. Gaston Murray were also included in the 
cast, and did what little they had to do exceedingly well. 
“The Money Spinner” was preceded by “ Old Cronies,” 
excellently acted, as heretofore, by Messrs. Wenman and 
Mackintosh ; and Mr. Tom Taylor’s one-act play, “A Sheep 
in Wolf’s Clothing,” concluded the performances. In that 
play Mrs. Kendal acted with delightful art as Anne Carew, 
a character in which she played for the first time in London, 
and she may be complimented also upon her artistic attire. 
Mr. Kendal gave an effective rendering of the part of Jasper 
Carew, and Mr. Wenman was an appropriately ferocious 
Colonel Kirke. The house was crowded, and all the three 
pieces presented were received with much favour. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


Now that we are enjoying the quietude and repose of the 
off season, and the world of music is in a state of rest, a 
great amount of attention is drawn to the vexed question of 
musical education, whether the national scheme of instruc- 
tion is incomplete in that respect, or whether undue promi- 
nence is not given to this special phase of culture. There 
is more in this matter than at first is apparent, and, viewed 
in its broad bearings, it is a question for the political 
economist rather than the musical critic ; but all who are con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with the advancement of the 
art cannot but feel the liveliest interest in the various 
developments of the subject. It can hardly be gainsaid that 
musical education has been brought within the reach of all, 
and that tuition can be obtained at an extremely moderate 
rate by the di/e//ante amateur or the aspiring professional. 
There are certain open scholarships at our leading academies 
which bear out the adage “ Jalmam qui meruit ferat ;” and 
any student possessed of talent and perseverance has a good 
chance of lightening his expenses by gaining one or more 
of these scholarships. At the National Training School at 
South Kensington the free scholarships—in the gift of many 
municipalities—were originally granted for the term of three 
years; but experience yet has to teach us whether these 
endowments will be renewed, from time to time, so as in 
fact to remain a permanent charge upon their donors, or 
whether the inaugural “flare up” will be deemed sufficient 
to give an impetus to the new school and to attract other 
contributaries, But, to judge the National Training School 
by its present results, I am disposed to think that it has 
borne fairly good fruit. Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. Frederic 
King, and Mr. Eugene D’Albert hail from that institution, 
and speak well for the ability with which the system of 
training is administered. The Royal Academy of Music is 
in a most flourishing condition; Dr. G. A. Macfarren is an 
indefatigable as well as an experienced principal, and he has 
gathered round him most of the notabilities of the day. No 
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one can say that the technical education to be obtained in 
Tenterden Street falls short of the standard of any of the 
Continental conservatoires ; but here, as a ao 
much depends upon the disposition of the 

material may be moulded beneath the sk touch of the 
professor; but it is possible to take the student to 
the well of knowledge and yet to fail in making him 
drink thereof. The London Academy of Music, originated 
many years since, and still directed by Dr. H. Wylde, 
fulfils another important duty in the educational plan. It 
has not the artistic status of the Royal Academy, but the 
staff is a strong one and the charges are low. Professional 
students are trained at St. George’s Hall, but there is a 
branch establishment at Harrington Gardens, S.W., solely 
for amateurs. Trinity College, London, also offers facilities 
for the pursuit and practice of musical art, and Mr. George 
Mount directs the instrumental performances and their pre- 
paration. Next, and last upon the list of the pu lic 
academies, we have the recently established Guildhalf 
School of Music, under the conduct and control of the 
Corporation of London, and with Mr. H. Weist Hill for 
principal. This admirable school was founded, beneath the 
patronage of the Corporation and the management of the 
Court of Common Council, for the purpose of supplying 
musical education of a high class in the City of London, at 
such charges as would bring the scheme within the reach of 
all pockets. The course of the school is divided into 
elementary, intermediate, and high class tuition in solo, 
class and sight singing ; pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, 
double bass, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, 
trombone, harp, organ, harmonium ; harmony, counterpoint, 
canon and fugue, composition, French and Italian lan- 
guages, and elocution. The scale of fees varies according 
to the nature and extent of the tuition, but in every respect 
they must be classed as strictly moderate. ‘The sight- 
singing pupils and the students of orchestral instruments 
are obliged to attend the practices of the Guildhall Orchestra 
and Choir when so directed by the principal. There are 
many other academies in London devoted to one or another 
branch of musical study, but these, from their semi-private 
nature, need not enter into the support of my argument, 
which is that, apart from the private schools, there is ample 
opportunity for anyone to become a competent musician 
who chooses to do so. The follower of zsthetics believes 
that the higher and more general the knowledge the greater 
the resultant happiness; but the political economist can 
only see in the feverish impatience which is manifested on 
all sides to select a profession—and music for preference— 
rather than a business or trade, the eventual overstocking 
of the limited space occupied by professors, and the conse- 
quent deterioration of music as a profession. If we begin 
by teaching music in our board-schools it is only fair that 
it should be taught theoretically and practically. The 
little knowledge thus obtained is the “dangerous thing” 
which may lead to visionary emoluments in the minds 
of intelligent youth. Teaching music does not pay now, 
as it did in the years gone by ; for one who draws a prize in 
the musical lottery, there are hundreds who get nothing but 
blanks; and if an artist fails as an executant—as many do 
after years of toil and preparation—there is nothing for it 
but the drudgery of teaching. No one could have the cause 
of music closer at heart than the present writer; knowledge 
and love of the art and its fruits is a kind of freemasonry, 
which places one in accord with the whole civilised world ; 
but there is the possibility of overdoing a thing, and more 
people nowadays “ go into” music than ever have a chance 
of coming out with honours. There are abundant facilities 
for obtaining musical education in Londor ; some may be 
inclined to the ns that were equal allurements held out 
elsewhere it would be the better for the majority. 

Mdlle. Marie Krebs resumed her place as pianist at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday, and of course met with an 
enthusiastic welcome. Mdlle. Krebs has steadily won, and 
as steadily maintained, her position ; and now there is no 
performer before the public who is listened to with greater 
respect and admiration. Some pianists go in for sensa- 
tionalism, but Mdlle. Krebs never : she is as classical as the 
recently discovered statue by Phidias, with the additional 
recommendation that there is no doubt about her genuine- 
ness. On Monday next M. Becker, after an absence of 
twenty years, comes to England again as leader of the 
quartetto. 

Mr. John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts were resumed on 
Wednesday evening, when some new songs were produced. 
Of these I must take another opportunity of speaking. 

Another representation of Berlioz’s “ Faust” is to be given 
by Mr. Charles Hallé on the 29th inst. Let us hope that 
he will not delay long in producing “ L’Enfance du Christ,” 
face the opinion of Manchester. 

DESMOND L. “RYAN.. 
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INDIA AS IT IS. 


India in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., C.LE., 
D.C.L. London: John Murray. 


[Seconp Notice. ] 


_ As it would be impossible, without extending our 
review of Sir Richard Temple’s book to a length equal 
_to that of the volume itself, to notice all the points of 
deep and enduring interest with which he deals, we must 
select but a few of those which seem to us to possess 

icular claims upon our attention, and to afford special 
information to English readers. Pessimists among us 
there are in plenty who see little or nothing but what is 
bad in our rule in Hindostan, some of them even going 
the length of declaring that we ought to abandon our 
Eastern Empire ; but it is not those who know best who 
thus revile and despair of the raj of the Kaisar-i-Hind. 
Sir Richard Temple, with his unrivalled knowledge of 
that wondrous land, is not among those who travel from 
Dan to Beersheba—from the Western to the Eastern 
Ghats, and from Travancore to Kashmir—crying that all 
is barren. The people, he tells us, are multiplying, and 
their food supplies and general wealth are also increasing. 
A tourist who lands at Bombay and runs through Khan- 
desh and Goondwana up to Allahabad, either in mid- 
winter or in mid-summer, may be forgiven if he forms, 
apart from the wealth, the magnificence, and the culture of 
Bombay, a very poor opinion of the glories of Ind. But 
a man can no more judge of India from a railway line 
than he can judge Ireland from a jaunting car. And 
although undoubtedly there exist very desert tracts, 
where the toil of the villager is barely repaid in the best 
of seasons, and where famine stares him in the face if the 
blessed rain ceases for but one season, yet in comparison 
with almost any other Eastern land India possesses a 
variety of soil, climate, and products which not only 
should but do render her one of the most favoured 
realms of earth. Sir Richard Temple tells us that wealth 
—that is to say, capital—is increasing, that security of 
tenure is more generally recognised, and that these two 
causes combined are tending perpetually to the lowering 
of those rates of interest which were formerly so 
exorbitant among the natives. Cattle increase, famines 
become scarcer, and although, thanks to her con- 
ditions, her population does little work in com- 
parison with a European standard of labour, it must 
be remembered the people “ want little here below ;” 
as Sir Richard puts it, “under these mild skies 
there is little craving for nutritious diet,” and “on the 
whole the inducements to exertion are but feeble.” But 
“there is no hard winter before their eyes . . . nor any 
considerable pauperism. There is little of the slow- 
wasting penury, the cankering care, the sense of pinching 
insufficiency . . . a mouthful is somehow found for all.” 
It may be that we are now doing too much for the people 
in comparison with their resources, but most of our 
public works are reproductive even on an Indian scale ; 
and if we hold our hand from time to time; as prudence 
would seem to require, we may be sure that the needs of 
the country will soon urge us on to continue to lead in 
the material improvement of the subject races, whose 
wealth is not so visible, so tangible perhaps, as under 
those rulers who, by war and the plunder of others, 
accumulated vast possessions, but is far more widely 
spread, and is therefore in the truest sense far more pro- 
ductive and more generally beneficial. If we take 
Western notions to India, or, indeed, to Turkey, just as 
if we take notions from London to Mayo and to Clare, 
we shall find a great deal to disappoint and annoy us ; 
but if we compare India now with India forty, thirty, or 
even twenty years ago, we shall not fail to see a very vast 
improvement in its conditions, nor shall we find reason 
to deny that a very large portion of this improvement 
has been wrought by and through the Sirkar, and that a 
great deal remains to be done no man who knows India 
will or can deny.. But nothing is to be gained by con- 
cealing from ourselves the fact that, however go-ahead 
we may be in this ccuntry, it is necessary in the East to 


move no more rapidly than the people can endure, and 
that is not so fast ao ale of our economists may think 


it ought to be. Rome was. not built in a day, and the 


attempt to force Western notions of 

Eastern peoples can only lead to disillusion and dis- 
appointment. We see in Turkey that it is not reforms 
which are objectionable so much as the rate at which we 
try to force them on the people. . Festina dente is one of 
the first principles of statesmanship in either East or. 
West, but more particularly in the Orient, where the man 
developes rapidly, and his mind slowly. Of the native 
disposition, Sir Richard Temple is able to write as 
follows :— 

This review of the mental and moral progress of the natives 
shows many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in the national pros- 
pect. The peasantry retain the moral robustness for which they 
were famed in troublous times, have new virtues which are de- 
veloped in an era of ce and security, and are, at least 
passively, loyal to the British Government. Some of the humblest 
classes are beginning to feel sentiments of independence unknown 
before. The trading and banking classes, though not always free 
from the charge of grasping usuriousness, are full of enterprisi 
energy, and are actively loyal to the political system under wh 
they thrive. Though in some provinces the upper classes are 
unavoidably depressed, grieving over the decay of their territorial 
influence and fretting under the restraints of a civilised administra- 
tion, they yet form in other provinces a wealthy and lettered class, 
whose interests are founded absolutely on the stability of British 
rules, The moral effects of the national education are clearly 
perceptible. The educated classes are happily advancing in 
rectitude and integrity, and are striving for  self-improve- 
ment. Though the field for their employment has not yet been 
widened so much as they may have expected, and though the 
existing professions are becoming overcrowded, still their status 
and prospects have been greatly improved, and new professions are 
arising in many directions. - Many of these men have divorced 
themselves from the superstitions by which their race had been so 
long enthralled ; and though their religious state is far from that 
which is to be desired, stilkthey have not inclined towards infidelity 
or materialism. They are indeed moved by political aspirations, 
but still feel thankful for the many improvements already effected 
in their condition, and hopeful of future benefits. Though intelli- 
gently alive to the import of passing events among the great Powers 
of the world, they yet trust in the might of England to preserve her 
Empire. Though there are occasionally symptoms of discontent 
and disloyalty here and there, still there is every assurance that the 
great majority of the men, whose minds are formed oo language, 
literature, and science of England, will remain faithful to the 
British sovereign and nation. 

Sir Richard Temple’s opinions upon the subject of 
the native states of India will command the attentive 
respect of, we hope, thousands of educated Englishmen. 
Hopeful and generous in expression though his work is, 
it is not difficult even on the face of his words, and still 
more between the lines, to see forebodings too likely to 
be realised in proportion as England is moved to modi 
her rule of India by considerations of sickly senti- 
mentality. The danger that exists in the Deccan is clearly 
indicated, and the time must very soon come when the 
forces of the Nizam are brought into more reasonable 
relations with the needs of the state to which they 
belong, and when the Arab intrigues, which have been 
lately renewed, must be put an end to by, if necessary, 
the strong hand, to the security of the adjacent territories 
and to the alleviation of the burdens of the civilian 
inhabitants. Sir Richard seems to be in no way alarmed 
by the recent news from Kashmir and of the Maharajah, 
but when he can write that, “seldom has nature in such 
beauty looked upon man in such misery,” he must be 
fully aware, as Lord Ripon has shown himself to be, that 
Ranbir Sing is provoking a rising among not only his 
Mahommedan but also among his Rajput subjects, in 
which it may be the duty of the dominant Power to take 
the side of a starving and oppressed people, to take upon 
itself the government of the sources of the Indus, and 
to attempt to make that in reality, which is now only in 
name, the Happy Valley. Then the difficulties to be 
anticipated sooner or later between the Rajputs and the 
Mabhrattas of Central India are indicated, briefly indeed, 
but significantly, and upon the whole the tendency of 
the remarks of the late Governor of Bombay tends to 
show the necessity of a firm and even an iron hand, how- 
ever velvety may be its covering, in dealing with the 
Hindoo as well as the Mussulman states so long as they 
continue to exist under distinct rule, or at least so long 
as they maintain on their own account any armed forccs- 
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whatever save those necessary for the performance of 
the police. Sir Richard Temple speaks well of the 
Nepalese, and deservedly well of the present Khan of 
Khelat, but it should be impossible for the latter to 
leave any heir to his sovereignty save the Sirkar. The 
time has come when, if we may not hold Southern 
Afghanistan, which has been twice conquered for 
Queen Victoria, we must make up our mind that 
Biluchistan belongs to us, and that up to the 
Persian border there shall be only one mind actuating 
the government of a territory which, held by us, is 
a safeguard for India, held by Persia, even in part, 
would be a standing menace to Sind. ‘This is probably 
going farther than Indian statesmen care to commit them- 
seives ; it is not going farther than many of them venture 
to think. 

Sir Richard Temple is inclined to attribute some 
recent difficulties in connection with the recruiting of 
our armies in India to the competition, no doubt great, 
of the improvement in the condition of the cultivators of 
the soil. The Duke of Argyll, for his own purposes, 
made it, on Monday night, appear that it was due to the 
unpopularity of service beyond the frontier. We think 
that both these causes may have had their share in the 
result, but the competition in India would be got over by 
a very slight increase of pay, and the employment of 
natives of the warm plains during trying seasons in the 
cold hills might be met by the enlistment in a larger 
measure of the hill tribes on and beyond our frontier. 
The fidelity, during the recent campaigns, of the Goorka 
regiments, of the Pathans in the Punjab regiments, and 
of the Pathans in the Biluchi and Sind regiments, to 
say nothing of the Jats and similar tribes, ought to induce 
us to go further afield, and to invite the Hasaras, the 
Muris, and the Brahuis—perhaps even the tribes of 
Kafiristan—to enter the Sikh, the Punjabee, and the 
Bombay regiments, and thus obtain food and pay such 
as they had never before dreamt of, while we should 
diminish the supply of the recruiting ground of poten- 
tially hostile chiefs. We remember, upon one occasion 
in the Gazaband Pass, investigating the tribal derivation 
of the labourers under the direction of Mr. Pitman, who 
laid the wire from Sind to Candahar, and among his 
men who had helped him over the difficulties of the 
Bolan and Kojak Passes we found at least one from 
beyond the Helmund, several from beyond the Kojak, 
and three or four from the Ghuzni district. It is well 
known on the frontier that these men migrate at certain 
seasons, and, like Irish harvesters in England and Scot- 
land, find employment where they can. They have no 
objection whatsoever to settling on the Indus slope if 
they get land, and one fact of this kind is worth a dozen 
of the Duke of Argyll’s absurd and almost hysterical 
panegyrics upon ‘“ Afghan Nationality.” 

Honourable and right honourable gentlemen who 
intend to take part in the forthcoming discussions this 
session upon Indian finance will do well to study the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of Sir Richard 
Temple’s volume, in which they will learn a great deal 
more than most of them know about the statistics, the 
income, the expenditure, and the resources of India. The 
want of elasticity in the revenues—the absence of leaps 
and bounds—is fairly explained by one who, as a late 
Finance Minister, knows his subject well from skin to 
bone, and we think that even the Duke of Argyll, to say 
nothing of the far less consciously omniscient Minister 
who at present directs the India Office, may find a good 
deal to modify his somewhat crude conclusions in the 
twenty-sixth chapter on the foreign relations of India. 
We wish we had space to transfer to our columns the 
entire passage between pages 422 and 440, not one word 
of which should fail to be studied and deeply weighed by 
every Englishman who understands, thinks he under- 
stands, pretends to understand, or would like to under- 
stand the relations between India, Russia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. Thus we have shown in some degree, 
though assuredly very inadequately, a few of the merits 
and the attractions of Sir Richard Temple’s work—not 
the least though the last of the splendid services he has 
rendered to India and to England—an earnest of the 


services he yet may render if the English people are not 
resolved io thos away, in the = of ” , the 
advantages gained for them by a glorious race of men of 
whom the Freres and the Temples, the Stewarts and the 
Roberts's of to-day are no unworthy representatives. 





ADDISON REDIVIVUS. 


Essays of Foseph Addison, Chosen and Edited by John Richard 
Green, M.A., LL.D. Golden Treasury Series. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1881. 


This is a most welcome addition to a most excellent 
series, and that not only by reason of Mr. Green’s 
enthusiasm for his subject, but in spite of it. Most 
readers of his History, whether in its “short” or in its 
lengthened shape, have come to the conclusion that he 
is consciously or unconsciously a disciple of Macaulay. 
He himself says differently. He has declared that Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Stubbs are his masters in history. But 
if his heart is the heart of Mr. Freeman, and his head is 
the head of Mr. Stubbs, his voice is beyond all doubt 
the voice of Macaulay. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
to find that his spirited Introduction to his selection 
from Addison is instinct with the soul of Macaulay— 
and that means weakness no less than strength. When 
we are told that Addison is “ the ancestor of Howard 
and Wilberforce, as he is the ancestor of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold,” we find ourselves at once in presence of one of 
those brilliant half-truths in which Macaulay delighted not 
wisely but too well. Then, again, it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Green had not a little of “the incomparable 
humour” which he ascribes to Addison, otherwise he 
would not have reduced his master’s affection for “ one 
who has been sleeping a hundred and twenty years in 
Westminster Abbey” to this, “It is because I have felt this 
affection from my own boyhood, when I read my Sectator 
beneath the shadows of the trees in ‘ Addison’s Walk,’ 
that I have attempted in these selections to bring 
Addison home to readers of to-day.” When did ever 
before a literary “job” scem so surrounded with the 
halo of pathos ? 

But, in spite’ of its Macaulayese, Mr. Green’s pre- 
liminary essay is readable, discriminating, and, at times, 
almost eloquent. ‘Thus he, beyond all doubt, catches the 
true and supreme “ note” of Addison, when he says :— 

When we cease to study Addison as a statesman or a critic, or a 
theologian or a moralist, what of him remains? Well, I think we 
may fairly answer all that is individually and distinctively Addison. 
There remains his light and playful fancy. There remains his incom- 
parable humour. There remains, pervading all, his large and gene- 
rous humanity. I know no writer whose moral temper so perfectly 
reflects itself in his work. His style, with its free, unaffected 
movement, its clear distinctness, its graceful transitions, its 
delicate harmonies, its appropriateness of tone; the tempe- 
rance and moderation of his treatment, the effortless self-mastery, 
the sense of quiet power [should this not be the ‘quiet 
sense of power’’?], the absence of exaggeration or extrava- 
gance, the perfect keeping with which he deals with his sub- 
jects; or again, the exquisite reserve, the subtle tenderness, the 
geniality, the pathos of his humour. What are these but the 
literary reflections of Addison himself, of that temper so pure and 
lofty, yet so sympathetic; so strong, yet so loveable? In the 
anidst of that explosion of individuality, of individual energy and 
force which marked the eighteenth century, Addison stands out 
individual, full of force, but of a force harmonious, self-controlled ; 
instinct with the sense of measure, of good taste, good humour, 
culture, urbanity. It seems natural that this temper should find its 
expression in the highest literature. 


There is much shrewdness also in this observation of 
Mr. Green, indicating, as it does, the real secret of 
Addison’s success :— 


In no department of human life does the law of supply and 
demand operate so powerfully as in literature. Writers and readers 
are not two different classes of men; both are products of the 
same social and mental conditions ; and the thoughts of the one 
will be commonly of the same order and kind as the thoughts of 
the other. Even in the form which a writer gives to his thoughts 
there will be the same compelling pressure from the world about 
him : he will unconsciously comply with what he feels to be the 
needs of his readers ; he will write so as best to be read. 


Unless we enter into the spirit of these remarks, we shall 
probably on a re-perusal of Addison as “selected” by 
Mr. Green, feel surprised, if not disappointed, that one 
who, in every fibre of his nature was a teacher of ethics, 
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should have condescended to deal with such frivolous 
subjects as hoops, patches, fans, and, generally, the 
follies or caprices of “the town.” But two things should 
be remembered, that in Addison’s time “the town ” con- 
stituted the only reading public, for all other purposes 
the rest of England being “the residuum.” Then, again, 
had he not mingled with “the town” and shared its 
pleasures he could not have touched it to finer moral 
issues. He stooped to conquer; and as he con- 
quered, little should now be. said about the preliminary 
stooping. 

For the rest, what shall or need we say? The task 
of reviewing Addison at this time of the day may be left 
to such critics as he who proposed to appraise the Book 
of Job. The chief charm of the “ Addison” before us 
lies in the fact that the selections are grouped under 
such convenient heads as “ Humours of the Town,” 
“The Court of Honour,” “Tales and Allegories,” 
“ Country Humours,” and “ Farmers’ Essays.” Above 
all, we have the inimitable Sir Roger “ all to himself ”— 
and to us—in a series of continued, not detached, essays. 
Readers will find a great advantage in studying the most 
loveable of country gentlemen, in fiction or out of it, 
in this fashion, as contrasted with wading through the 
Spectator after him, at the risk of coming in contact with 
the grossness of Steele, which made Addison come to 
the resolution of “ killing Sir Roger,” to prevent further 
outrage being offered him. Finally, we are tolerably 
sure that nine out of ten readers of this volume will, 
after closing it, ask if it is not possible for the “ society 
journals” of the day, which more nearly than anything 





of Euclid. Only it vexes him—and quite naturally—that 
“the ‘ Poetics’ have from all time been the tilling d 
for text meddlers of all kinds.” It is indubitable that the 
work in the form in which it has been handed down to us 
does not owe its origin to Aristotle. Regardless of the 
fact that in an old catalogue of Aristotelian works the 
“ Poetics ” are defined as consisting of two books, nume- 
rous /acune, as well as the often too dictatorial tone and 
the much altered, often entirely incorrect mode of 
expression, point to a serious manipulation of the original 
text. “ The real, whole Aristotle hardly speaks to us out 
of the mass of Greek letters that are preceded by his 
name. Most certainly we are not dealing with the form 
in which Aristotle clothed his brilliant ideas. We 
torture ourselves to this day to extract the thoughts and 
precepts of Aristotle out of this false form. While 
Plato’s prose is artistic, carefully wrought, and agreeable, 
we find in the traditional Aristotle “badly constructed 
imperfect sentences, needless repetitions, clumsy transi- 
tions, a want of any composition, hiatuses and contradic- 
tions in form and contents.” And yet Plato himself, 
the teacher of Aristotle, was a master of prose, and he 
began his public career in critical Athens as a master 
of rhetoric who ventured to oppose Isokrates himself, 
and Cicero lauds him on account of his style. Is it 
possible there should have been so great a falling off in 
the same century between Plato and Aristotle? “Is it 
possible that next to the classicity of a Demosthenes 
scholastic, barbaric, and stylistic distortions could take 
root?” Do the “ Poetics” in their modern form deserve 
to be called a scientific exposition? “No.” ‘They are 



























else in our time correspond to the Zatlers and Spectators 
that came in the wake of the Revolution, to be written 
with something of the humour, spirit, the unconscious 


style, and the consistent ethical purpose of Addison. 


THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Dichthunst des Aristoteles. Versuch eines Systems der ** Poetik.” 
Von Adolf Silberstein. Erster Band, Budapest, Zilahi. 

The ingenuity of scholars has been exercised for 
centuries upon the supposed work of Aristotle known to 
us as the ‘‘ Poetics.” Especially during the last quarter 
of a century Aristotle, and particularly the “ Poetics,” 
have unremittingly occupied German researchh We 
possess valuable works concerning the old Greek philo- 
sopher by Neberweg, Spengel, Vahlen, Susemihl, Teich- 
miiller, Reinkens, Hermann, Adolf Stahr, Ritter, and 
others. All these authors have made more or less suc- 
cessful endeavours to revive the Aristotelian poetic art in 
the spirit of Aristotle. But one circumstance stood in 
their way ; the standpoint of all commentators of the 
“ Poetics” was up to the present a purely philological one, 
while Aristotle should be grasped as a philosopher, and 
even his system of poetry be comprehended and re- 
established out of his philosophy. Silberstein, who 
occupies this standpoint, has long endeavoured to defend 
it practically. Already in 1867 he deduced the first 
result in endeavouring to explain the Aristotelian 
“‘ Poetics,” and eliminating the emotions from out of the 
whole result of the Aristotelian mode of regarding life. 
He did this in a work that found great favour among 
scholars, issued by Rhode of Leipsig, “‘ The Katharsis of 
Aristotle.” At the end of the work he sketches a pro- 
gramme how the Dramaturgy of Aristotle, of which, unfor- 
tunately, we only possess fragments, could be hypotheti- 
cally reconstructed, and demands that this Dramaturgy 
should be completed by the aid of the Dialectics, Rhetoric, 
Ethics, and Psychology of Aristotle. At the same time 
he promised to unfold a system of Aristotelian “ Poetics ” 
in the spirit of their original creator. Hindered by 
other professional calls, he only succeeded in issuing one- 
half of his work last year. This half now lies before us. 

Silberstein is a great admirer of the old philosopher, 
of whom he says that he has always accompanied him 
in his studies. “He is glad to learn from an author who 
writes so convincingly as Lessing, that he regarded the 
truths of Aristotle concerning the art of poetry as 
unquestionably demonstrable as the mathematical rules 


a medley of definitions, divisions, and citations without 
development and execution, a sort of abstract. It is 
true Aristotle’s great spirit shines through them unmis- 
takably, and gives them real worth; here and there 
flashes a witticism, a metaphor, a simile “ testifying to 
their genial creator.” But this only strengthens the 
assumption that Aristotle was familiar with artistic form, 
undoubtedly a ste gud non in classical Athens. To 
explain this curious anomaly Silberstein propounds, as the 
most probable solution, that the writings of Aristotle in 
their modern form are nothing else but a later compila- 
tion. He holds, with many others, that the doctrines of 
the Hellenic sage concerning poetry were comprised in a 
schoolbook and issued as such, and that in the course 
of time they have become diluted, shortened, and 
mutilated, as well as on the other hand enlarged by 
mere elementary additions. It is possible that even this 
schoolbook went through several worse editions, that later 
teachers of the “ Poetics” struck out much that was already 
too remote from the comprehension and requirements of 
their age, and therefore removed from their attention. 
Else we can scarcely comprehend how the version of the 
“ Poetics” that has descended to us can be so incomplete 
as regards comedy, lyrics, music, theatrical presentation, 
and the art of performance. Is it possible that Aristotle, 
who elsewhere reveals himself, in brief incidental words, 
as a thorough connoisseur of theatrical art, should have 
utterly overlooked this art in his “ Poetics”? Is it 
possible that he who, in his definition of tragedy, laid 
so much weight upon the representation of the actors, 
should have declared that scenic effects and histrionic 
art were really unessential? Who has expunged the 
necessary supplement concerning the actual presentation 
of the dramatic from the “ Poetics”? Who has ex- 
punged the supplement about the Chorus upon which 
Aristotle laid even greater weight than all contemporary 
poets? Silberstein is nearly convinced that the last 
edition of the “Poetics” date from monkish hands, 
“who interpreted the dead school and closet drama into 
Aristotle,” and wished to forge weapons for the feud 
between Church and stage out of the “ Poetics” by 
suitable mutilations. If the editors regarded the 
Poetics ” as a suitable vehicle for grammatical rules, 
why did they take out the explanation concerning 
Katharsis, to which Aristotle refers elsewhere ? And why 
is the chapter on elocution treated so much more shortl 

than in the “ Rhetoric,” where it is said that this branc 

belongs to the “Poetics”? This and other riddles 
have been answered in contradictory modes by the most 
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acute minds, but not solved. Silberstein regards as “a 
tempting problem, worthy of a genius,” the solution of 
these ddles, and the reconstruction of the marvellous 
torso of the “ Poetics.” 

Silberstein endeavours, since he undertakes it, to dedi- 
cate himself to this ungrateful, but beautiful task ; and, 
above all, to surmise how the true original Aristotle 
thought, wrote, spoke, and how the original manuscript 
of the “ Poetics” may have looked. His performance of 
this duty is very interesting, and so are the remarks 
subjoined in the Aristotelian spirit, whose hidden kernel 
seems to him solely and alone typical of its kind. In 
his opinion the world has never yet produced a more 
logical spirit than Aristotle. Our author always recurs 
to the theme, that he does not regard as_ hopeless 
the attempt to reconstruct Aristotle out of Aristotle. 
“If our contemporaries gained no more from their occu- 
pation with Aristotle than a keener insight into his 
method, that is to say, if the world began once more to 
think in the highest and purest acceptation of the term, 
we could hope great things from the progress of our 
civilisation which struggles with compromises between 
might and truth.” If asked how Silberstein performs his 
task, we must admit that his work pleases us greatly as 
far as it as yet goes. ‘The beautiful harmonious style of 
the author is well known to book and newspaper readers, 
and the manner in which he goes to work technically is 
very systematic. As yet he has treated of Mimesis 
in its relation to art, truth, and beauty ; the “ Divisions 
of the Arts,” “ The Poetical Spirit,” “The various forms 
of Epic poetry.” Chapters 10-15, containing the pur- 
pose of art, recreation, conciliation, the true world, 
antique music, flute and viol playing, and satiric poetry, 
merit special attention, for these points are not developed 
in the Aristotelian “ Poetics,” and are constructed by 
Silberstein out of the rest of the writer’s works. In the 
appendix are some happy remarks on Lessing’s style, Aris- 
totle’s library, the spirit of Jogic, the soul of poetry, and a 
very readable, previously published essay on Arabian 
poetry. Silberstein’s work is calculated to attract the 
greatest attention among Aristotelian scholars and to spur 
them on to renewed energy. We anticipate with pleasure 
the concluding volume, in which the author will pursue 
his main aim—z¢., will treat of the essence of drama, 
and in which he promises that then first the whole 
benefit of a systematic treatment of Aristotle’s “ Poetics” 
will be revealed. Before the appearance of this con- 
cluding volume no definite judgment can be pronounced 
as to the scholarly worth of this book. At any rate we 
entertain the highest hopes with regard to this judgment. 


A CRITIC CRITICISED. 


Musical Studies. By Francis Hueffer. Adam and Charles 
Black. 

In the preface to this collection of articles, Dr. Hueffer 
replies in advance to any criticism which may be offered 
regarding their fugitive character. He says that “ few 
authors nowadays can withstand the temptation of the 
immediate and vast publicity conferred by the prestige of 
a first-class review,” and we agree with him that there is 
no need that they should withstand it. But if such 
thoughtful contributions to periodical literature as Dr. 
Hueffer’s essays took no more permanent shape than 
articles in magazines, the public would certainly be the 
losers. At the same time, we must express our convic- 
tion that just as a book is more enduring than a review, 
so its contents should be the more carefully put together. 
The errors that are readily pardonable in the one 
become serious shortcomings in the other. And some 
such shortcomings are manifest in Dr. Hueffer’s volume. 
The articles repeat themselves to an extent that is really 
astonishing considering how easily such repetition might 


have been avoided. For instance, there is a most 
interesting article on the “ Ring of the Niblung,” re- 
printed from the ew Quarterly Magazine of April, 187 5; 
and there are two letters on the performance of this 
work at Baireuth, which appeared in this journal 
in August, 1876. An unintentional similarity of lan- 













guage in these three articles would be very excusable 
under the circumstances ; but when they appear side by 
side in one volume it is another matter. The verbal 
repetitions are thrown into relief, and become an actual 
annoyance. For instance, in the Mew Quarterly, the 
first scene of the “ Ring of the Niblung” is described in 
the following words: “Suddenly a glow breaks through 
the waves, brightening their sombre green as with a tinge 
of fire.” The Rhine daughters tell Alberich the dwarf 
that it is caused by the hidden gold which they watch ; 
“ but no one can wield the power of the treasure unless 
he renounce the bondage of love, cursing its joy ; a hope- 
less case, the girls playfully add, for the lovesick dwarf. 
But Alberich, smitten with the hope of boundless power, 
utters the fatal curse to love’s pleasure, and before the 
maidens can prevent it, lays hold of the treasure, with 
which he disappears.” On the same subject, the EXAMINER 
said: “Suddenly a glow breaks through the waves, 
brightening their sombre lines as with a tinge of fire.” 
It is the hidden treasure, “but only he can possess the 
gold who for ever renounces the joys of love ; a hopeless. 
case, the girls playfully add, for their fervent admirer. 
But Alberich, struck with the hope of boundiess power, 
utters the fatal curse to love’s pleasure, and, before the 
girls can prevent it, disappears with the gold.” Again in 
the magazine we read: “ Wotan, the supreme god of 
northern mythology, lies asleep in a flowery meadow, 
Fricka, his wife, sitting by his side.” In the EXAMINER 
we read: ‘* Wotan, the supreme god of northern mythology, 
asleep in a flowery meadow with Fricka.” The former 
periodical says of another scene: “Siegmund and 
Hunding rush towards each other on the height of a 
steep mountain nearly covered by dark thunder-clouds. 
Seiglinde’s tremulous voice is heard calling for her lover, 


. in a flash of lightning Wotan is discovered stand- 


ing over Hunding, and protecting him with the spear 
into which the laws of the universe are cut in eternal 
runes.” The EXAMINER says: “ Imagine Siegmund and 
Hunding rushing towards each other on the height of a 
mountain all but covered by thunder-clouds !  Seiglinde’s 
tremulous voice is heard calling for her lover. A flash 
of lightning suddenly shows Wotan protecting Hunding 
with the spear on which the laws of this world are cut in 
eternal runes.” Many other similar repetitions might be 
pointed out, and they are blemishes in an otherwise 
interesting volume. We must also say that we do not 
regard such trifles as Zimes’ criticisms on ‘ Carmen,” 
“ Polyeucte,” and “Le Roi de Lahore” as worthy of 
republication, meritorious as they may be in comparison 
with the general contents of that journal. 


Here, however, our fault-finding ends. The articles on 
“Thayer's Beethoven,” Chopin,” ‘ Foreign Schools of 
Music,” ‘Arthur Schopenhauer,” “ Richard Wagner 
and his ‘ Ring of the Niblung,’” and “The Charms of 
English Opera,” are worth the careful perusal of all who 
are interested in the subjects. In discussing foreign 
schools of music, Dr. Hueffer naturally compares them 
to the opportunities for musical culture to be found 
in this country. “To have a national school of 
composers,” he says, ‘we want, first of all, a great 
national centre of musical tuition, a school which 
would attract the large amount of talent at present in 
danger of running to waste, and which in return would 
send out professors and standard artists to diffuse know- 
ledge and taste by teaching and example.” Dr. Hueffer 
holds that to establish such an institution “a Govern-. 
ment grant is required very different to the paltry sum: 
grudgingly voted to the Royal Academy.” And with this 
view most people will agree. ‘“ Our future national 
Conservatorium,” the author adds, “must undoubtedly 
have an equivalent of the Prix de Rome, to enable 
pupils of more than ordinary talent to widen their views 
and enlarge their experience by pilgrimages to the musical 
centres, or, better still, to great individual composers of 
various schools and countries. But a thorough general 
training in all the practical and theoretical branches of 
music, all, indeed, that Leipsig can offer them, English 
and English-speaking musicians ought to be able to find 
in London.” But pleasant and interesting as this subject 
is, we believe that most readers will turn to the article ow 
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Schopenhauer with greater curiosity and expectation. 
Why an article on a German philosopher, whose name is 
almost synonymous with pessimism, should be intro- 
duced into a selection of musical studies, will be the 
first question asked by the majority of people. This 
the author himself answers. “Schopenhauer is,” he 
says, “amongst the numerous German metaphysicians, 
the only one who has said anything worth listen- 
ing to about music, and in whose system the art 
plays a prominent, one may say, vital part. Moreover, 
the results of his speculations have been essentially 
adopted by the greatest living composer, Richard 
Wagner.” A sketch of Schopenhauer and his life-work 
cannot, therefore, be out of place in a work which treats 
so much of the music of the future. It will be read with 
the more interest, because it shows a relationship between 
philosophy and music which few have hitherto been 
inclined to suspect. Schopenhauer’s opinion was that 
the melodies and harmonies of the musician are “as 
immediate and direct an objectivation or copy of the Will 


of the world as the world itself is, as the ideas are of 


which the universe of things is the phenomenon. Music 
is not the copy of the ideas like the other arts, but a 
representation of the cosmical Will co-ordinate with the 
ideas themselves.” In this sense, as Dr. Hueffer points 
out, the musical composer is the only creative artist. 
These original views Schopenhauer puts forward with 
wonderful ability and in exquisite literary style. Dr. 
Hueffer gives an excellent idea both of philosopher and 
philosophy. Altogether his book is a valuable and 
interesting one. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Analytical Index ta Kaye's “ Sepoy War” and Malleson's 
“‘ Indian Mutiny.” By F. Pincott. (W. H. Allew and Co.)— 
The amount of time and temper wasted by students of 
histories, owing to the absence of a thorough index, is often 
forgotten by authors and publishers. Colonel Malleson has 
escaped the censure of future students by the intervention 
of Mr. Pincott, who has rendered both the last historian of 
the Mutiny and his predecessor, Sir John Kaye, an immense 
service. His Index is more than a complete guide to all 
the events and names comprised within their volumes. It is 
really an independent work of reference for the principal 
occurrences of the great Mutiny. Mr. Pincott is a purist in 
Indian nomenclature, but he condescends sometimes to the 
infirmity of general readers. Thus we read “ Cawnpore, see 
Kahnpur,” a mode of reference which might have been more 
frequently adopted by him without materially increasing the 
size of his most accurate and useful volume. 


The Victoria Cross. An Official Chronicle. Edited by 
Robert O’Byrne, Esq. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—There is a 
deal of controversy among military critics as to the 
effect of the institution of the Order of Valour. But there 
can exist no dispute as to the admiration felt by his country- 
men for the soldier who has won the much-coveted decora- 
tion. The records of the brave deeds which have been so 
rewarded seem in their official form too precise, too un- 
adorned. But Mr. O’Byrne has done wisely to present the 
simple accounts of the “ deeds of valour” as recited in the 
annals of the new order of chivalry instituted in the nine- 
teenth century. The roll-call is complete from February 24, 
1857, to October 1, 1880. The arrangement under the heads 
of “services” and “regiments,” combined with a nominal 
list and index, render the book a complete work of reference, 
which has long been desiderated. 


It is not usual in England for the defendant in an action 
against a public print to discuss the case Jendente lite. But 
it has seemed good to the editor of the Sta/esman to do so 
in this month’s number. The action of the revolted Boers 
is mentioned approvingly, no reference being made to the 
treacherous and cowardly murders committed by them. 
Mr. Charles Wilson has some disjointed talk, illustrated by 
old stories and clipped quotations, about the Irish Land 
Question. He should make himself better acquainted with 
the real meaning of Griffith’s valuation. As to the Mysore 
Jewels, the fact that the Government of India are satisfied 
with the explanation is naturally met by the refusal of the 
Statesman to be contented. Major Osborne argues strongly 
in favour of “ Decentralisation ” as a remedy for the defects 
of the Indian Government, which Mr. Caird came, saw, but 
has not yet conquered. Sir Richard Temple is abusively 
attacked as one of the men who “ are not Englishmen” that 
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are destroying our Indian Empire, and Sir Bartle Frere is 
coupled with him in a previous article as “ another utter im- 
postor,” . 

The advantages presented by the German system of 
teaching deaf mutes articulation and lip-reading are set 
forth at large in the a, the International Con- 

ess held at Milan last Septem W. H. Allen and Co.). 

r. Kinsey, the secretary of the Eng ne section of 
the Congress, which was held to discuss the best method of 
education for the deaf, has carefully edited the Proceedings, 
and added various essays on the subject, thus making a 
valuable work, Of the German system, one writer, speaking 
from experience, says, “I see that the deaf taught upon any 
other system are both deaf and dumb, taught upon this 
system they are not deaf and dumb.” 


The effect of opening the little book entitled Zhe Econo- 
mical Housewife (Ward, Lock, and Co.) at a section on 
‘*Whitewashing” would probably vary according to the nature 
and habits of the lady reader. If she really is desirous of 
learning what will help, what will hinder her in attaining the 
inward self-satisfaction, and the outward comfort which 

rtain to that ae being, an orderly and economical 

ousemistress, she will rejoice in having found a work so 
suited to her needs. Its 156 paragraphs, full of wisdom, re- 

lete with warning, will be as a pillar of light to her ; though 
if they prove darkness and dismay to the careless, idle wife 
or daughter, who cares neither to make home comfortable, 
nor to study the small economies indispensable to moderate 
households, they may skip the concentrated utilities of the 
eleven first chapters, and turn to the twelfth, wherein is 
depicted the dirt and discomfort endured in “a week with a 
helpless housewife.” _ That may open their eyes to their own 
deficiencies, and set them to learn, and having learned, to 
steadily practise the lessons taught by “The Economical 
Housewife,” who is an excellent member of “ Sylvia’s Home- 
Help Series.” It will make a capital valentine. 


Sylvia’s Book of the Toilet Lge Lock, and Co.) contains 
a wonderful variety of practical hints, and of advice which no 
doubt will be found of excellent service in the mysteries of 
the feminine toilet. There is also an attempt to benefit the 
sterner sex, and health, as well as appearance, receives due 
consideration. But a “ ladies’ guide todress and beauty” is 
necessarily full of esoteric teaching, and the combination of 
masculine needs with the female culture of the es is 
somewhat confusing, though amiably intended by “ Sylvia.” 


Sir Bernard Burke has, in the new and forty-third edition 
of Burke's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Harrison, 
Pall Mall), spared no pains to provide a perfect record of 
those members of society who are vulgarly spoken of as 
having “handles to their names.” And, owing to the un- 
usual number of additions to the Peerage, the Baronetage, 
and the Knightage, the pains are not wasted in 1880, Four- 
teen Peers were added to the roll of the Upper House, while 
three noble Lords were raised to Earldoms, Viscount 
Barrington in the Irish Peerage became a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, thus reducing the number of Irish Peers to 100, 
at which point, says Sir Bernard Burke, an important clause 
in the Act of Union comes into operation, whereby the 
Crown resumes its power of creating at the first vacancy 
Peers of Ireland, the numbers of whom henceforward must 
remain at 100.° In 1880 there were eleven Baronetcies con- 
ferred, while two Peerages became extinct, and Lady 
Burdett Coutts and her sister have become co-heirs of the 
old English baronies of Scales, Latimer, and Badlesmere. 
The death-roll includes sixteen peers, one peeress in her own 
right, and twenty-one baronets. By the simple expedient of 
numbcring the peers and baronets, their relative precedence 
among themselves is clearly shown, and, indeed, no work of 
the kind surpasses this handsome volume as no Heraldic 
expert of the day outvies Ulster King-at-Arms in knowledge 
and experience. We have tested it in dozens of gr and 
found it not only accurate, but extraordinarily full, The roll 
of the Victoria Cross is given, as well as the list of Knightly 
Orders, and the lineage of the Royal Family and of past 
dynasties has a distinct and very high historical value. e 
figuring of the coats of arms is careful and elaborate. Con- 
sidering the size of the book—1,600 pages—it must be 
admitted that the volume is as cheap as it is excellent, while 
the number of recent changes renders the present edition 
indispensable to those moving in society. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. (Triibner 
and Co.)—We are not familiar with the name of this author, 
if, indeed, which we doubt, he has had the courage to avoi 
taking shelter under a nom de plume, But of one thing we 
are quite certain—he is neither a good scholar nor a pro- 
found thinker. Were he the first we should not catch him, 
as we frequently do, talking of Jupiter, Minerva, and Venus 
when he means Zeus, Athené, and Aphrodité; had 
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he any claim to be considered the second, he would 
surely have never allowed himself to indulge in the 
flippant banter which mars many of his pages. He could 
never, for example, have associated the name of Socrates 
with such slang phrases as “keeping him up to the mark,” 
“ ‘worrying’ a subject,” and “to argue with Socrates was 
like fighting against a brick wall. The assailer was safe to 
be the injured party.” There is, then, much reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. “ Aston Leigh” has availed himself of various 
ublished Histories of Philosophy, and that where he 
comes inaccurate or flippant he is for the moment trusting 
to his native wit, which, we take it, is neither copious nor 
subtle. A fourth-form boy could have told him that the 
Pirzus is five miles, not three, distant from Athens, and a 
boy in no form at all would have corrected his spelling ; 
there are two ways of writing the title of a prison-custodian— 
one is “ gaoler,” but the other is certainly not “jailor.” And 
finally, even though some kind friend has taken care that the 
error should be repaired in the list of Corrigenda, we marvel 
that any person, who considered himself competent to criticise 
the Dialogues of Plato, should by poo! possibility have, even 
once, permitted his pen to write such a sentence as this :— 
“ The many-pillared edifice crowning the rocky hill is the 
Parthenon, ‘ie temple of Venus.” A very pretty list of works 
bearing on the subject is given in the Preface ; Mr. “ Aston 
Leigh” would have done well to confine himself to the 
perusal of them, and to bear in mind the time-honoured 
maxim, Ex guovis ligno non fit Mercurius. 


Some Sceptical Fallacies of Certain Modern Writers 
Examined. By W. J. Hall, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This is 
the very thoughtful work of a very conscientious and, we 
must add, clever man. Instead of shutting his eyes to the 
alarming growth of infidelity, he endeavours to prove that 
certain scientific dogmas, of which such infidelity is held by 
many persons to be the necessary and logical outcome, are 
themselves “‘ based on rottenness.” He discusses the doc- 
trines of the Existence of God, the Immortality of the Soul, 
and Evolution, with becoming reverence, and a degree of 
calmness and common sense which is as refreshing as it is 
unhappily rare. He gives no fewer than ten reasons why 
the theory of evolution is as yet unworthy of acceptance (Z.¢. 
as set forth by its latest apostles), but he cordially recognises 
its possibility in a narrower sense. Then he has a chapter 
on Miracles, and, as may be supposed, demurs to Hume’s 
objection that “a mivecke is a violation of the laws of 
nature.” Mr. Hall’s pages, if they do nothing else, at any 
rate show that the scientists are not infallible. Those who 
take an interest in the strife between Revelation and Evolu- 
tion will, we think, admit that he is no mean advocate of the 
former. It is strange, indeed, that such a defence, or that 
any defence, should be necessary. But we live in an age of 
great scientific activity, which brings in its train a cloud of 
conceit that effectually shut men’s eyes to the wisdom of the 
“ wisest of men,” when he declared that he “knew nothing 
except—— that he knew nothing.” Such modesty has long 
been out of date. 


Although the exterior of the Army and Navy Magazine is 
not so splendid, having exchanged the scarlet for a more 
subdued garb, the contents of the present number include 
some telling articles. A very good photograph of Sir 
Frederick Roberts is prefixed to a sketch of his professional 
career,'the author of which, Major Mitford (whose work we 
recently noticed with commendation), has gone out of his 
way to reflect upon General Phayre. Mr. Marvin con- 
tributes “ The Story of the Russian Cruisers,” the moral of 
which—“ that our Admiralty take warning in time ”—will 
be approved by all, except those whom not even the history 
of the cruisers will induce to apprehend hostility from the 
friendly Russians. Mr, Henty describes “ The De Bay Pro- 

ller,” which he shows to be one of the most important 
inventions of the age, as it will economise by half the con- 
sumption of coal in ocean steamers. Either for Russian or 
English cruisers this is a notable fact. We are rather tired 
of such smoking-room tales as “An Incident in the Franco- 
German War,” though the newest specimen is by no means 
badly told. “Derval Hampton” is continued; and an 
anonymous author furnishes some personal experiences con- 
stituting “A Strange Unconscious Phantasy.” Col. Paske 
deals with a portion, or rather a branch line, of “ The 
Euphrates Valley Railway” of the future. 


A Descriptive Account of the Recently Discovered Roman 
Villa near Brading, Isle of Wight. By Cornelius Nichol- 
son, F.G.S., F.S.A. (Elliot Stock). This pamphlet is a 
reprint from the pape gral. enriched, however, by two 
photographs of parts of the mosaic pavement of the villa. 
It gives a meagre description, accurate as far as it goes, of 
the newly found Roman house, and those who intend to visit 
the spot would do well to provide themselves with the more 
detailed account written by the Messrs. Price, and sold at the 


villa itself. This contains a complete ground plan of all of the 
a that has so far been unearthed, ahd other well-executed 
ustrations, 


The Young Artist continues the system of giving monthly 
prizes for copies of designs appearing in its pages. The 
publication is doubtless of some use in encouraging a taste 
for drawing, though the copies set are commonplace and 
conventional. 


“ The Development of Religion in Europe” is treated by 
“ Amicalis ” with a good deal of learning and very consider- 
able power in the Melbourne Review. In this paper the 
religious movement is traced as far as Democritus. In 
“Germany and England” Mr. A. M. Topp replies to a 
critic of one of his former articles, and reaffirms his belief 
that Germany is destined to become the ruler of Europe, 
and the true successor to the Roman Empire. The “ Two 
Australian Poets,” eulogised by Mr. A. P. Martin, seem not 
worthy of the praise he awards them, if a fair judgment is to 
be based upon the extracts given. “The Education of the 
Educated ” is well written, and healthy in tone, while “ Reli- 
gion and Science” goes over ground familiar to all interested 
in theological controversies. 


Peru. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.)—It would be difficult to conceive a work 
conveying such a quantity of varied information in so small a 
compass as the one now before us. From the earliest known 
events down to the most recent occurrences the story is told, 
and when we say that the subjects brought within the 
reader’s view embrace the boundaries, geography, geology, 
climate, flora, fauna, the people and their languages, the 
architectural monuments, provinces and towns, agriculture 
and commerce, public works, government, and the education 
and literature of the country, we fancy we have, conclusively 
enough, shown the comprehensive nature of the work. These 
headings, too, give but a faint idea of the multiplicity of the 
subdivisions. And all within some two hundred small pages ! 
It will be sufficient, therefore, for us to say that as a handy 
book crammed with interesting information no one should 
miss reading it, still less those having any need of the know- 
ledge contained in it. Two maps are contained in the little 
volume, and add considerably to its value. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Gospels Harmonised and Arranged in Short Readings. 
By Rev. Edmund Fowle. Third edition. (Relfe Brothers.) — 
Mr. Fowle here gives himself a little more room, and with a 
very happy result. Having already reached a third edition, 
it is probable that this new Harmony of the Gospels has 
proved valuable both as exhibiting an interesting collection 
of parallel passages in the four Evangelists, and as forming 
a capital volume of Scripture Readings for all classes. We 
can readily understand its popularity on both counts. 


Plinys Letters. Book III. With a Commentary by 
John E. B. Mayor, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—A good 
book this for Sixth Form work, being, as all that emanates 
from the Cambridge Professor of Latin is, and ought to be, 
a model of sound scholarship and laborious research. The 
fact that there are about 250 pages of commentary to some 
40 of text proves at once that it is not adapted to the use of 
junior classes, and indeed, as is explained at the outset, the 
volume is the fruit of certain Professorial lectures delivered 
a year ago. Mr. Mayor claims to have here provided a 
digest of the notes of previous commentators, chiefly Ger- 
man, an exhaustive explanation of all antiquarian details 
which crop up in the text, and a specially careful notice of 
the various peculiarities of Pliny’s language. It is, in short, 
a commentary well worthy of its author, and the addition of 
a Life of Pliny by Mr. G. H. Rendall, of Trinity College, 
completes what we are pleased to recognise as a very 
creditable contribution to the meagre list of critical editions 
of Latin writers by English scholars. 


A Smaller Manual of Modern Geography. By John 
Richardson, M.A. (John Murray.)—* At the urgent re- 
quest,” we are told, “of many teachers,” Mr. Richardson 
consented to write a Manual of Modern Geography for 
junior classes, 7.¢., we presume, for boys ranging from ten to 
fourteen years of age ; and this is the outcome of his pro- 
mise. Of his good intentions, of his industry, knowledge, 
and general accuracy, we entertain no manner of doubt, but 
we are by no means satisfied that the Manual will, for all 
these excellent qualifications in its author, meet the require- 
ments of those for whose use it is designed. It is all very 
well that a boy of twelve should learn something about 
glaciers, watersheds, and monsoons ; we like him to know 
with tolerable certainty the position of the important towns, 
rivers, mountain-ranges, and islands in both hemispheres ; 
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we even consider it fairly within his province to betray some 
inkling of the relative area, population, and government of 
the various countries of the glo But we call it a foolish 
waste of time to impress upon him the names of the three 
dialects of Russian, or the fact that there are 10,000 miles of 
telegraph wires open in Switzerland. We venture, too, to 
challenge the perspicuity, let alone the grammar, of, ¢.g., 
such a paragraph as the following :—* Afghanistan is 
governed by one prince [would it were eh but his is the 
government of a dictator for life over a military aristocracy, 
and within which is a congeries of small democracies rather 
than a monarchy, as we are accustomed to understand the term.” 
Again, we should have liked to see more prominence given 
to certain British possessions ; Ceylon, for example, is dis- 
posed of in less than a dozen lines of small print, and Natal 
is passed over with equal curtness, while Manitoba is barely 
mentioned. On the other hand Siam, Annam, Greenland, 
Arabia, and Turkestan, are treated at much greater length 
than, the age of the intended students considered, the 

deserve. There is yet room for a good geography text-boo 

in “lower school,” for we cannot feel that Mr. Richardson 
has successfully filled up the gap subsisting between the 
elementary pages of Mr. Blakiston and his own School 
Manual. Perhaps Mrs. Brassey’s “ Voyage in the Sunbeam,” 
though it gives no statistics, and of course deals only with 
seaboard is, as far as it goes, as good as anything. Mr, 
Richardson is certainly both prolix and obscure when he 
writes for small boys, nor is he invariably exact. For 
instance, he is, to say the least of it, indulging in a mild 
hyperbole, when he describes Exeter as a “seaport,” and 
says that Kidderminster “ produces the best English carpets.” 

A Compendious Ecclesiastical History. By the Rev. 
William Palmer, M.A. A New Edition. (Pickering and 
Co.)—This well-known, though unpretentious little synopsis 
of Church History still holds its own, and with good 
reason, for it exhibits a praiseworthy attention to facts with a 
minimum of theological bias. It is thus well adapted for 
school use. The biographical sketches of the Fathers, Saints, 
and Reformers, from Irenzeus to Francis de Sales, are drawn 
with much spirit and fidelity. We only regret that some 
competent pen was not found to carry on the annals‘of the 
English Church beyond the days of Archbishop Sumner, at 
which point Mr. Palmer’s history ceases. 

A Glossary of Idioms, &c., contained in the Senior Course 
of the Modern French Reader. By Charles Cassall, LL.D. 
(Triibner and Co.)—If, as its author declares, a student who 
has “assimilated” the idioms explained in the 100 pages 
of this Glossary may be held to possess “a stock of 
idiomatic knowledge not to be acquired except by a pro- 
tracted stay among Frenchmen and by extensive reading,” 
then a very difficult and valuable result has been attained. 
Without, however, going quite so far as the fond parent 
himself, we may fairly commend his idea, and, with 
certain abatements, his execution of it. Some of the biogra- 
phical and historical notes are too brief and pointless to be 
worth anything, as, ¢.g., when he gives as his comment on 
Frederick the Great : “ Roi de Prusse, guerrier et conquérant 
tllustre, philosophe matérialiste.” Nor do we quite grasp his 
meaning when he thus explains the exclamation j/ichire : 
“<‘ the deuce! by Fove!’ The expression, though vulgar, is 
by no means low”—a niceness of discrimination which we 
fear will be lost on most readers. Nevertheless, those who 
use the “ Modern French Reader” can scarcely fail to profit 
by the supplementary information now provided for them. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr.W.B. Kemshead, F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S. (Wm. Collins, Sons, & Co.)—When a book reaches, 
as this has now done, its twentieth thousand, it carries its 
testimonials with it wherever it goes. We can readily 
understand the success of Dr. Kemshead’s Chemistry 
primer. His writing does not throw off an aroma of prig- 
gishness and conscious superiority, so common in Science 
text-books, but he treats his subject with becoming modesty 
and simplicity, and seems really anxious to enlighten and 
enliven, rather than to perplex and disgust, the potential 
Faradays, into whose hands his book may fall. We should 
imagine him to be an excellent teacher as well as writer. 

Glimpses of England. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—We have already taken occasion to speak in 
high terms of this new, and not only new but novel, attempt 
to teach very young children something about their own 
country. The present is an enlarged edition, containing 
sixteen fresh chapters in the same style as the original, and, 
we cannot but suppose, most successful venture. We should 
be glad to see it adopted wherever young children are 
struggling with the usual difficulties of a first course of 
geography. It certainly reduces mountains to molehills in 
a wonderful way. 

First Steps in Latin. By F. Ritchie, M.A., Assistant 
Master at the High School, Plymouth. (Rivingtons:)—This 


is the thousand and first attempt to oe upon the old- 
fashioned system of learning the Latin Grammar thoroughl 

before anything in the way of composition is attempied. 
When we see that sounder Latin scholars are turned out 
than those who used to learn their declensions twenty years 
ago without the help of any /nitia or Aditus Faciliores, we 
shall be happy to commend the new system. Till that 
epoch arrives we must maintain our conviction that the old 
plan was the best. Analytical teaching, in our opinion, is 
not suited to the minds or the needs of inners in any 
study, least of all in the study of Latin and Greek. The 
plan adopted by Mr. Ritchie and many others, though Jrimd 
Sacie f paren enough, is not, we feel sure, calculated to 
mould scholars. It secks to spare where sparing is fatal, 
and it encourages boys to think they are far ahead of others 
who stick to their grammar only, and thence when they have 
made sure of its contents, proceed well-armed into the 
battle-field of Latin prose. This, at any rate, is the diet 
upon which our best Latin scholars have been reared ; and 
the artificial system now, we fear, rapidly usurping its place 
will multiply smatterers, but go far to render the breed of 
thorough and honest classical scholars extinct. “ Appro- 
JSondissez” should be the motto of all who aim at Latinity. 


Stories from Ovid in Hexameter Verse. By R. W. Taylor, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—It is a relief to turn to some real 
Latin. The head-master of Kelly College has done, we 
think, well and wisely in issuing this little collection of the 
prettiest myths to be found in the Metamorphoses. For 
many reasons Ovid is not a writer to be put indiscriminately 
into the hands of boys, and Mr. Taylor has “ extracted” 
with so much judgment and has annotated with such wise 
reserve, that we feel sure of a distinct gain to teachers who 
will avail themselves of his long experience and adopt his 
“ Stories ” without delay. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


eeepc 

Professors Balfour’ Stewart, of Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, and Tait, of the University of Edinburgh, are to 
lecture this season at the Victoria Philosophical Institute. 
There is some talk of the joint authors the “ Unseen 
Universe” being invited to a banquet, at which Lord 
Shaftesbury will preside. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the author of those two 
powerful stories, “ Haworths,” and “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
contemplates, it is said, publishing an article in a United 
States magazine, in which she will seek to classify English 
female novelists. The first place she will give to Charlotte 
oo the second to Jane Austen, and the third to George 

10t. 

It is to be hoped that the report is true that Mr. Henry 
— jun., is engaged on a work on his impressions of 

ngland. 

The letterpress to the important book of “English 
Ballads,” which is promised by Messrs. Cassell & Co., is 
supplied by Mr. George Barnett Smith, author of “ A Life of 
Mr. Gladstone.” 

It is not generally known that George Eliot’s first literary 
efforts appeared in the Coventry Herald. She was governess 
in the family of Mr. Bray, its publisher. There is some talk 
of these effusions being reprinted, with a short account of her 
Coventry experiences. 

From an official report published this week, we gather that 
there are at the present moment 1,299 scholarships belonging 
to the universities and colleges in Russia, the endowment 
capital being 3,285,000 roubles, or £410,000, and the annual 
interest 164,250 roubles. This does not include the imperial 
ee founded at St. Petersburg in 1869, upon which 
half a million roubles was expended. 

Jukovsky’s letters to the Grand Duke Constantine, recently 
published in the monthly review, Rooski Archiv, have been 
brought out in a German form at Dorpat, under the title of 
“W. A. Shukowsky’s Briefe an S. K. Hoheit den Gross- 
fiirsten Konstantin Nikolajevitch.” 

We are reminded of the approach of the festival of St. 
Valentine by Messrs. Falkner and Sons, of Manchester, 
from whom we have received some exquisite specimens of 
old style valentines, Each card contains a morceau from 
the Elizabethan or Jacobean poets. Dwellers in zsthetic 
suburbs ought to rejoice over these artistic substitutes for 
modern vulgarities. 

A. H. Beesley, M.A., author of “ Germanicus,” etc., con- 
tributes “ Sir John Franklin” as the next volume in Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co.’s “ New Plutarch.” The author has 
had, owing to the kindness of Sir John Franklin’s niece, 
Miss Cracroft, some special advantages in the preparation 
of his work. 
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The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—“ The Swan of Avon” is the title of a new 
work by Dr. Albert Lindner, in which the author traces 
Shakespeare’s poetical development. Professor or 

s 0 
Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram v. Eschenbach and Gottfried 
v. Strasburg, as a pendant to his edition of the poems of 
Walther von der Vogelweide. Messrs. R. Albrecht, in 
Leipsig, announce a new undertaking, viz.,a sort of German 
Encyclopedia entitled “Unser Vaterland die Lander ii. 
Provinzen des Deutschen Reichsin Wort ii. Bild.” This 
work is to contain every sort of information connected 
with the country. The Secessionist Party have acquired the 
Berlin Zridune, and this journal will be their particular 
organ for the future. The fifth volume of Leo ‘Wérl’s 
“ Publicistik der Gegenwart” has just been published, and 
treats of the Austro-Hungarian press. The total number of 
papers and magazines published in Austria and Hungary is 
1,022, of which 106 are dailies. Curiously, Vienna possesses 
only 13 daily papers, while Buda-Pesth has 21, 16 of them 
being written in Hungarian. Robert Davidson, the editor 
of the Berlin Bérsen Courier, was condemned on Saturday 
to a fine of 150 marks for libelling the Court preacher, Herr 
Stécker, 

“Two new overtures of Johannes Brahms were performed at 
the Gewandhaus concert in Leipsig on the 13th, conducted 
by the composer himself. 

The reading-room of the Bibliothéque Nationale has been 
closed since the 3rd instant, to allow time for the fitting up 
of a new room opening upon the Rue Colbert, to which all 
the printed books intended for public use are being carried. 
During this change the “salle de travail” of the Rue 
Richelieu has remained open every day, and in future it will 
be the object of the administration to prevent, as far as 
possible, the occasional closings of the reading-room, which 
interfere so greatly with the regular workers. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes has published the first instal- 
ment of the correspondence of George Sand, concerning 
which the literary world has been not a little excited. The 
letters are, however, very disappointing. They contain no 
fresh biographical matter, and the style is not brilliant. It 
is understood that M. and Madame Maurice Sand are 
responsible for the publication. 

The Concordia, the great literary and artistic club of 
Prague, celebrates to-day and to-morrow the tenth anniver- 
sary of its foundation. Few clubs have gained such an 
assured position in so short a space of time. 

Negotiations are going on with the German Government 
with the object of purchasing the Godeffroy Museum in 
Hamburg, and incoporating it with the Anthropological 
Museum at Berlin. The Godeffroy Museum is one of 
the richest zoological and anthropological collections, 
especially as regards’ Asia and the South Sea Islands, and 
the Godeffroy family has undertaken repeated expeditions 
to make the collection complete. 

Prince Johann Lichtenstein, accompanied by Count Palffy 
and Count Wilczek, has started for Africa on an exploring 
and scientific expedition. 

From Sir Joseph Causton and Sons, printers and litho- 
graphers, of Eastcheap, we have received a card calendar 
for the New Year. It is of a large size, and is tastefully got 
up and clearly printed. 

The new work announced from the pen of Father Curci 
will deal with the Vatican and the political action of 
Leo XIII. 

Vienna is usually considered one. of the largest towns of 
Ettrope, but the last census shows that Vienna proper con- 
tains only 700,000 inhabitants. This shows a total increase 
since 1869 of 100,000 souls, but in the important suburb of 
Fiinfhaus the population is 40,232, showing an increase of 
4.329 for the same period. 











NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Selection from the Wellington Despatches. Edited by Sipney J. Owen, 
M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Aunt Charlotte's Evenings at Home. 
Ward and Co. 

Bodington on Irish Adversity. Third Edition. 

Burke's Peerage for 1881. Harrison. 

Crime in Ireland. Compiled by Puitip H. Bacenat, M.A, Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co, 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

Disturbed Ireland. By Bernarp H. Becker. Macmillan and Co. 


Ireland. Portions of a Letter addressed to Earl G i . 
MANNING. William Ridgway. © Bar! Grey in 1868 by Cardinal 


Jewish Life in the East. By Syoney M. Samus. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


La poe one tis mace dans L’ Asie Centrale. Par W. DaNnewsky. 


Lessons in Sabre and Singlestick. By J. M. Wavte. Weldon and Co. 


Life and Literary Relics of Dr. Appleton. By J. H. Appleton, M 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. Triibner and Co. yJ Letom, M.A., and 


By CuarLtotre M. Yonce. Marcus 


William Ridgway. 
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Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Edited by Tuomas Fow er, M.A. 


Oxford : Clarendon Press, 


Madame de Stael. By A Stevens. 2 vols. John Murray. 
Modern Wildfowling. By Wildfowler. Horace Cox ; Field Office. | 


Murby's Scripture Manuals, ‘ Joshua. New Edition. ‘Thomas Murby. .— 


Murby's Imperial Grammar. Standard IIL. _ Thomas Murby. 


Our Holiday in the East. By Mrs. Georct Sumner. Hurst and Blackett. 

Reason and Religion. By Dr. Jutivs Rupr. Translated bv Madame A. C. 
RAscue. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Seaside Thoughts. By Rev. Joun Muir. Glasgow: John Lithgow, 

Shaker Theology. By Elder H. L. Eavs. Triibnerand Co. . 

Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1879. Admiralty. 

Sylvia’s Book of the Toilette. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Test Questions on English Literature and History. By T. M. MAGuIRE. 


Rivingtons. 
The Aineid of Virgil. Books 1. and Il. Rivingtons. 
The Brides of Ardmore.~ By AGnes Smitu. Elliot Stock. 


The Commentaries of Cesar. The Gallic War. Books I. and II. Rivingtons. 

The Creed of the Gospel of St. Fohn. Bickers and Sons. _ a? 

The House of Foseph in England. By A Watcuer. Rivingtons. 

The Life of a Rock Scorpion. By Fiora Carrensis. Charing Cross Publish- 
ing Company. — 

The Religious Revolution of the Ninteeenth Century. 
Epcar Quinet. Triibner and Co. 

The South Kensington Drawing Book. Elementary Freehand. Books I. and 
Il.—Freehand. First Grade. Books I. to VI.. Blackie‘and Son. 

Unto the Third and Fourth Generation. By Mrs. AuGustus~ BRIGHT. 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. ‘ ; 

Why is there an Irish Land Question and an Irish Land League? By T. M. 
Heaty, M.P. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Sons. a 

Ye Old Style Valentines. Manchester : George Falkner and Sons. 


From the French of 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


SuNpDAY. 4 P.M.—Sunday Lecture Society. ‘‘Druidism.” By Charles 
Mackay, Esq., LLD. 
Monpay. 5 p.M.—London Institu ion. ‘The Photographic Spectra of Stars.’’ 
By Dr. W. Huggins, F.R.S. 
8 p.M.—Victoria Institute. ‘‘ Pliocene Man in America.” By Dr. 
Southall. 
8 p.m.—Institute of British Architects. 
8 p.m.—Aristotelian Society. ‘“‘ Locke.” By W. R. Dunstan, F.C.S. 
8 p.m.—Gluck Society. 
8.30 p.m.—Royal Geographical Society. ‘The Arctic Discoveries 
along the Coasts of Franz Josef Land, by Mr. B. 
Leigh Smith in 1880.” By C. R. Markham, R.G.S, 
8.30 p.M.—Medical Society. 
TUESDAY. 7.45 P.M.—Statistical Society. 


8 p.M.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘ Deep Winning of Coal 
in South Wales.” - By Messrs. T. F. Brown and G. T. 
Adams, MM. Inst. C.E. 
8 p.m. —Pathological Society. 
8.30 P.M. —Zoological Society. 
WEDNESDAY. 6 P.M.—Bankers’ Institute. 
7 P.M.—Entomological Society. 
7 ».M.—Meteorological Society. Annual General Meeting and 
President’s Address. Meeting at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 
8 p.m.—Geological Society. ‘‘ The Coralliferous Series of Sind.” 
By Professor P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
8 p.M.—British Archzological Association. ‘‘ Notes on some Pre- 
historic Remains near Feating, Forfarshire.” By J. 
Romilly Allen, Esq., A.I.C.E. 
8 r.m.—Society of Arts. ‘‘Causes of Success and Failure 
in Modern Gold Mining.” By Alfred G. Lock, 
F.R.G.S. 
THURSDAY. 4.30 P.M.—Royal Society. 
7 ».M.—London Institution. ‘‘ The Production of Electricity.” 
By Professor W. E. Ayrton. 
7 P.M.—Numismatical Society. 
8 v.m.—Linnean Society. ‘‘ Some Hybrid British Ferns.” By 
Edward J. Lowe. 
8 p.M.—Chemical Society. ‘‘ Some Hydrocarbons present in 
Resin Spirit.” By H. J. Armstrong, F.R.S. 
8.30 p.M.—Society of Antiquaries. 
Fripay. 7.30 p.M.~—Architectural Association. 
8 p.M.—Royal Institution. ‘‘The Phenomena of the Electric 
Discharge with 14,400 Chloride of Silver Cells.” .By 
Mr. Warren De La Rue. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Indian Section. ‘ Forest Conservancy 
in India.” By Sir Richard Temple Bart., G.C.S.I. 


SATURDAY. 3.45 P.M.—Royal Botanical Society. 








———— oar 


MUSIC. 


N opportunity offers for a Gentleman with small 
Capital to take an Interest in a high-class Musical Entertainment. 


Apply personally, Monday and Tuesday next, from 11 to 2 o'clock, to Mr. 
Mou en, 7 Craven Street, Strand. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE ADHESIVE STAMP. 


A FRESH CHAPTER ON THE HISTORY OF POST OFFICE 
REFORM. 


By PATRICK CHALMERS. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. THEATRES, &c. 





ee, eS ee eens 
his Autobi hy, \ 
ournals, and ence, Edited | by ‘his Beatie the 24 om: stesalSuggs — 
on. Mrs. HARDG STLE. With Portrait. 2vols., 8vo., 305. “THE CUP.” 
INDIA IN 1880. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE,| “THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 
Bart., late Governor of Bombay, &c. 8vo., 16s. eer, 


ALFRED ag ~ ya ag arty, in Two Acts, “THE CUP,” at 7.45. 


THE RIGHT HON. J.C. HERRIES : MEMOIRS | “tue corsican BROTMERS M 
‘IFE._ - i - Louis and Fabien 
OF HIS PUBLIC LIFE. Founded on Unpublished Docu- | 4! Franchi. ep Rect mtg: . 


ments. By his son, EDWARD HERRIES, C.B. 2 vols., ag CG. Haat Se pk ne 
First “THE eS Saturday next, re 22, 


8vo., 
ia a preceded or AIsY'S ESCAPE," Two o’ 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S PERSONAL LIFE, from | Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovabay. “Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Sroxer. 


his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. 





G, BLAIKIE, With Portrait and Map. 8vo., 155. pan IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
LIFE re + fer Th A eeUps OF ae a ee 
e First Revolution and the First 
Empire. By A. STEVENS, LL.D. With Portraits. RESTS SNE GEN OF Here weet, 
2 vols., crown 8vo. +» 245. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS: RAMBLES AMONG| Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 


THE HILLS IN THE PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE, and on 


the SOUTH DOWNS, with Sketches of People by the Way. es as) 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. »y 12S, s OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
MR. F. W. BURBIDGE: GARDENS OF THE ee ee 
SUN ; ora Naturalist’s Journal on the Mountains and in the E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
Forests and Swamps of 5 eo and the Sulu Archipelago. | — — ———————___— 
it ustrations. Crown 8vo., 1 
ue THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
DE. BRUGSCH : THE HISTORY OF EGYPT (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
HARAOHS. Derived entirely from the 
Monuments. Second Edition, revised. With New Preface FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
and Notes by the Author. Maps. 2 vols., 8vo., 325. Head Office:—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
- West Eno A 
eT ae e MEDITERRANEAN : Messrs, GrinpLay San Oo oo. Partiainent Street, S.W. 
its Princi an ities, Harbours, ports, an r- See 
derlands, For Travellers and Yachtsmen, With nearly 50 .. Schein 0 ne 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo., 20s. Deputy-Governor : LEWIS ALEXANDER WaLLact, Esq. 
od ag een ees See H. hk Arbuth A. C. Guthrie, . 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Robert Burn Blyth, Beas Percival Lewis Hatbro, Esq. 
Major j a Budd Ea Pa Heo Huth ae pe 
ajor ag . en . . 
Lyall, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. Georze W: Campiell Caries Lyall, Esq. 
George B. shea Gee 
; Howard Gilliat, Woe Robert Ryrie, ~~ 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac.” Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Lowen a 
Edwin Gower, nt Colonel Leopo 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vals., post 8vo. pe Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
men 
MA T R IM O N 7 Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
° information can be had on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 





By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


** A novel of altogether exceptional originality, power, and literary excellence. 





Unmistakably one of the best novels published for some time = iit ELECT RO-SI LVER PLATE. 
Sa Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lonpon. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘*Children’s Children.” THE 
On Honey STS Ee UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


HAROLD SAXON: PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


A Story of the Church and the World. 


By ALAN MUIR, 
Author of “‘ Children’s Children : a Story of Two Generations.” 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 





In Royal 8vo. 1600 pages. Cloth gilt, price 42s. 


The Peerage or Baronetage separate, gilt edges, each 25s. Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, & KNIGHT- Single Copies, 6d. each. 
AGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1881, by Joseru Foster. ceiitaneadiicemmatincinpeeto 
The SECOND EDITION, for 1881, containing all new Creations, has been Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected throughout. It is illustrated by 
mpwards of 1,400 woodcuts of Arms, &c., engraved in best style of Heraldic H OUSES to LET or for S ALE, overlooking High- High- 


Art. In the pedigrees the collateral branches are more fully given than in any Se. Gantoliahen theese t tion rooms, six bedrooms, 
other work. with ee nad cold oar supply, B00 good back and front garden. a ae 
bus, rail, &c. ay desirable tenants. For further particulars 
Westminster : NICHOLS & SONS, 25 Parliament Street. apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincola’s Inn Fi 
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THE EXAMINER. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,86, JANUARY 8, 188:. 





Political and Social Notes. 
The New Session. The Ecclesiastical Crisis. 
The Forthcoming Bankruptcy Bill. Politics of Railway Servants. 


The Epping Forest Controversy. 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Academy. The Grosvenor Gallery. 


News from Turkey. 
“ The Cup” at the Lyceum. Music. 
India As It Is. Mr. Proctor’s Astronomical Essays. 
Japanese Poetry. Music and Musicians. 
Novels, Current Literature. 
Stray Leaves. 
New Books and New Editions. Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, rss. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRy’s tats 
FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C oO Cc oO A. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“‘ A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
5 - comemtguenin 
RY'S | Frys COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
I. & FRY and SONS. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. 


AMOUNT INSURED eee eee eee £150,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ove ese ove eve £3,764,000 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwicnu, Dec. 25, 1880, 


THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 


and the papers containing them will be forwarded on. 


receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN 


2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 
- 4 Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


* 8 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. ‘Lhe vorr. Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 1.P. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,! 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. a ae, D.C.L., 


11. Professor HUXLEY. .D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 


to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 





ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many. 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


THROAT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
i 7h. . and 15. 1}d., labelled “ James Errs & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

ndon. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Ey a oes. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, containing a Poem entitled ‘* Scorn 
by Owen Meredith ; Reminiscences of Charles Dickens at Gad’s 
Hill ; The Dighton Deerhound, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; The 
Fatal Footman, by ‘‘ Tiny Traveller ;’’ The Ghost of My Host’s 
First Wife; Three Christmas Days in the Swamps, Stamboul and 
Candahar ; Special Christmas Puzzles for Prizes of Three and Two 
Guineas ; and numerous other Tales and Poems, . 





- 
“” 
, 





HRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE” contains an excellent 
Phototype of Charles Dickens Reading to his Daughters. 
Never before published. ; 





IFE. 72 Columns. Price Sixpence. The First Edition 
having already been taken up by the Trade, a Second 
Edition of Ten Thousand Copies is now publishing. 





IFE, early in January will be issued weekly, in a Coloured 
Wrapper, similar to the Christmas Number ; increased in 
size, and other improvements made. 





IFE.—The following Portraits have already appeared in the 
Weekly Issues, and can be had on application to the Office : 


The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Garvagh, Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame Judith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Geneviéve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess” of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie Deans.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The Queen of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Princess Auersperg. 


Le a CARTOON PHOTOTYPES. 


The Prince of Wales says :—‘‘The most charming pictures I have seen of 
ladies are those issued by ‘ Life.’ They are the only pictures that do them 
justice.” 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam writes ;—‘* Everybody pleased with her likeness.” 

St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘ The phototype pictures published with ‘ Life’ 


are deservedly admired. . . . Such charming prints.” 
Ladies of position wishing their Portraits to appear in “ Life ” 
are requested to address the Editor. 


IFE.—The following PICTURES have appeared, and can be 


had at the Office :— 


The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love’s 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


IFE ALBUMS in preparation, 25s. each, or by subscription, 
payable in advance, 21s. These Albums, bound in an 
elegant manner, will contain Fifty-two Portraits and Pictures of 
Ladies of Society, issued during the last Twelve Months, and will 
form a great acquisition to every drawing-room table. Orders should 
now be given, as only a limited number will be issued. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ LIFE,” 
PRICE SIXPENCE. By Post, 84. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





IRRITATION. 


A letter received : ‘‘Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. In no case can they do any .—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon Hotmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 
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HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 

tt CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con. 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 

system by absorption, stimulating the great 

~ nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 

~. without which See and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible 


I? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think; too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household, 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 155. 
lksorptive edicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
‘ Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


THE CO-OPERATIYE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 


Ss” No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 

beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
MepaL” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Bases, at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success ts guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
pecenass have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of-the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. « 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


A Qualified Dentist visits any part .of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 


Prices of ‘‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l. 


A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 


N.B.—The Dairy Tececraru, August 23, 1878, says :—‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 


“ T HAVE witnessed some striking cures of Bronchial 
and Chest cases by Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.” (Signed) J. F. 
Ash, M.P.S., 7 Holloway Head, Birmingham. Dr. Locock’s. Wafers instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism—and taste plea- 
santly. Sold at 1s. 14$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box by all Druggists. 


LJ OLLOWAY’S PILLS give instant relief. Indiges- 


tion gives rise to a large share of the maladies of mankind ; it occasions 
more miseries than the doctor knows names for. Indigestion springs from many 
causes, over which Holloway’s Pills exercise the most perfect control. The 
act at once on the stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys, and correct their torpid, 
defective, or disordered functions. They restore the waning appetite, strengthen 
the feeble stomach, and spare the dyspeptic sick headache, and many nameless 
torments. They recall every organ toa true sense of its duties. olloway’s 
Pills have with facility cured cases of bad digestion which had existed for a long 
time and baffled much medical skill. They are reliable remedies for all varieties 
of indigestion. ~ 





pa iasneY BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 











| 
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PEEEERS QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
enriches 


and develops the nervous energies, the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6a. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. od. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR. HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is oe cog to that poemeer’ by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless, Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin growth of new bale. 
Sulphur bein weet sone for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORE R is strongly recommended. _ It is most 
able in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. ; 


RACROFT’S -ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on woglected teeth. Soldby. 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* © ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means’ 


of CURING SKIN DISEASES, There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, rou ss, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcula which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, ‘ 
— a ay of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. 


—_—_— 








LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


us gives iaatont, wie in en sea, % bilious em : cures the woes . form 
of skin complaints, fevers, sma x, diseases arising from congested liver or: 
other lipusion. by vitalising the Blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H, LAMPLOUGH, .at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





EIGHT. PRIZE“MEDALS, 


Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable Ro Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


Cen en UR ee a A CRN A SE ATA maT AEA SNR 
Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24]; Spoors, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, inSets, 21/,56/,95/ 


1S 
4 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, /rom £3 7/ io 
Dish Covers—T7in21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 1/ 
>» & 
Pr 


Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 

Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. RS 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 

China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 








CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ , 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
. Mats, &c. . 4 . ae 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company (Limited) 
offer for Subscription £300,000 Five per Cent. 
Debentures of the 


LAND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY OF EGYPT 


(LIMITED), 


Being the Balance of £375,000, the total amount authorised to be etal 


ed, upon the following terms :— 


Issue price £95 per £100 Debenture, payable— 
$ per cent. on application. 


, on allotment. 
. wt March 1. 
30 4» «= May 3. 


£95 
‘With option to pay in full on allotment, or at the maturity of any instalment. 

These Debentures are issued to meet the requirements of the Land and 
Mortgage Company of Egypt, caused by a large accession of business, and to 
enable it to complete operations of a safe and profitable character now under 
negotiation. 

The total issue of £370,000 is secured as a first charge on all the property 
of the Company, the mortgages on land, and the uncalled portion of the Capital. 
‘The Form of the Debentures now offered for subscription is attached to the 
Prospectus. 


The Share Capital is held by a highly respectable and responsible pro- 
prietary, and the amount now uncalled, amounting to £375,000, has been 
specially reserved to cover the above issue. 


The principal is to be repaid by the Company by means of a sinking fund, 
and the Debentures redeemed by 36 annual drawings at par. 

The first drawing will take place in April 1882, and thenceforward in the 
same month of every year. 

The Drawn Bonds will be advertised in the usual way and paid off at par, 
together with the interest falling due, on May 15 in each year. 


The provisional certificates issued on allotment will be to ‘‘ bearer,” which 
will be exchanged for definitive debentures after the payment of the last instal- 
ment has been made. 


The Debentures will be in sums of £100, £500, and £1,000, and will be 
made to “‘ bearer,” but the holders can at any time have them registered, and 
again freed from registration when desired. Coupons will be attached, payable 
half-yearly on May 15 and November 11 ia each year. 


: must be for 
(Limited) 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Company, 54 Lombard 
Street. 
_ Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, Chapman, and Company, 16 St. James's 
Street, S.W. 
Instalments not paid on the days fixed will be charged with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and the failure to pay any instalment will render 
all previous instalments liable to forfeiture. 


Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 


Forms of Application and all further information, together with the Form 
of the Debenture, can be obtained at the Offices of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company (Limited), 27 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, 


Dated January 11, 1881. 
THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT 





_— 
Capital ee ++ £1,000,000 
Capital—Issued ak Subscribed . ee Be ae 500,000 
Capital—Uncalled oe ee ee a 375,000 
Drrecrors. 


The Right Hon. HENRY CECIL RAIKES, Chairman. 
Henry Robert Brand, Esq., M.P., Director of the Pelican Life Insurance Com- 


Sir yan Hogg, Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
Richard Dasil Huth, Esq., Director of the Alexandria Water Company. 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Masterman, Esq., Directors of the 
Monsieur Jules Pastré, Paris, } Anglo-Egyptian 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.2.,/ Banking Company. 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
William Charles Harvey, Esq.,27 Clement's Lane, 
BANKERS IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, & Company, 54 Lombard Street. 
Messrs, Herries, Farquhar, Copaes, & Company, 16 St. James's Street, 


BANKERS IN EcyPT. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company (Limited). 
Souicirors. 
Messrs. Radcliffes, Cator, & Martineau. 


Secretary.—Mr. R, V. Hayday. 
Encineer.—Edward Easton, Esq., C.E. 
OrFices,—27 Clement’s Lane. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of Lon i 
in the County of Middlesex. SatUumay, Jaruae 5, seoten and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


. eee.» 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
DOG AND WINE LICENCES. 





HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND REVENUE 


remind those who keep Carriages, or Male Servants, or who use Armo- 
Bearings, that their Licences must be renewed in the month of January. 


Dog Licences must be renewed at the same time, and whenever any addi- 
tional Dog is kept a Licence must be immediately obtained. 

Farmers and Shepherds may obtain exemptions for Dogs Aept and used 
solely for tending sheep or cattle on a farm, but a Declaration that the dogs 
are so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise for the District. 


Licences or exemptions are not transferable from one person to another. 
The penalty for keeping a Dog without Licence or exemption is £5. 
Taking orders for Wine, &c. 


The Commissioners also give notice that no person may solicit, take, or 
ory any order for Wine or Spirits unless he holds a licence for that purpose 

is the bon& fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the United Kingdom. 
The pundhey Aefenadiiaghelehont licence is £100. When the residence of the 
offender is not known, or is out of the Kingdom, the Summons will be left at 
the house or place where the offence was committed. 


London, January 1, 188:. 





Rovat Inptaw EncinezeriyG CoLiecs, 
: Coopers Hill, Staines. 


To College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training institution for 
those who purpose adopting the Civil Engineering profession in India or else- 
where are now offered to all persons desirous of following the course of study 
pursued there. 

A number of students, not exceeding 50, will be admitted to the College in 
September 1882. Candidates for admission.must, on July 1, 1882, be over 17 
and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory proof of their having 
received a fair general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten appointments ig the Indian 
Public Works Department for competition among the Students entering the 
College in September 1881, at the termination of their prescribed chree Suars' 
College course—that is, in the summer of 1834. 


Ee ee eS ee oe oe ee 
W. 





‘orks Department, India Office, S.W., or to the President, Royal Indian 
ladia Office, i! 


Department, 
January s, 1882. 





EALTHY PERSONS of : all AGES who have 
Sree wee oS eta 
Special Bonus System in Class B. of the 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


BONUS YEAR.—The Forty Second Year of the Association Closes in 
April, 1881, when the Profits of Five Years will be ascertained, and further 
Bonuses declared. An Additionable Table of Rates of Premium, much lower 
than usual, has been recently adopted. 


Claims and Bonuses Paid, £ 3,750,000. 
London—s Lombard Street, and 48 Pal Mall. Edinburgh—82 Princes Street. 
BRITISH AND , MERCANTILE 


N ORTH 
INSURANCE COMPA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 





Policies Getter duo ot Chelsie cheat Se Renewed within Fifteen 
caer a oe .gReceims may be had of the various Agencies wi 


common ¢ :—6: THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


West-End :~—8 W: WwW. 
hee. ie Office ‘aterloo Place, S. 


[* ISA SCIENTIFIC FACT that new, maddening, 


and poisonous Whisky is agreeably flavoured with latile and causti 
chemicals, and sold as being Cneae tistics grove that 0 body and 
mind invariably =— from its use. 





ruin to body and 


Consumers and vendors should not a va descriptions, such as 
“Old,” Very Old,” ee ate In B rae ie» tat should get Government 


cumates ~ the one age of the Whisky t 
The exact age of the contents of each bottle of SWAN and CROWN PURE 
IRISH WHI ublin. This 


KY is certified py hee Mt a 's Customs ae 


Certificate is to our I marks is t 
Prices on application. No wi Whisky under three . peste ald ald Rottied. 


Single Cases, as sample, containing one - enn two oe gallons 
free to any rail stati the kin ( i 
pt Dek, way = in — dom. In bond for exportation. csr 


THOMAS SCALLY & CO., 
Eustace Street, Dublin, and 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Purchasing Agents wanted. 








